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I'll tell you this: for age* for taste, for 


price - you just can’t buy a better whisky 
than Canadian Si C enley RESERVE. 
It’s certified aged 6 years. 

















When you consider that true age* is the most important factor ANA» S pone 


n determining the quality of a whisky — then you know you’re on lig WHISKY A 
right in asking for Canadian Schenley Reserve. Certified aged 6 lcd ay, veg taihy y j 
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Etobicoke: Its experiment points the way for pay-TV 


FIVE MONTHS AGO, a newly formed company call- Story, Titanic. Tender Trap, Suddenly Last Sum than they'd gone out to see before pay-TV. They 
ed Trans-Canada Telemeter launched in the western mer and The Mouse That Roared. All the stars in were pumping money into the box at a $100-to-$240 
Toronto suburb of Etobicoke the continent's first real Jack Reppen’s illustration on this page have been on a-year clip. One couple said they were going to move 
experiment in pay-as-you-watch TV Etobicoke screens recently. in first-run movies. Satur but they wouldn't move out of Etobicoke because 
Elsewhere. including Montreal and a cluster of day and Sunday there are 25-cent matinees for chil of the pay-TV 

towns in B. C., community antenna services that pipe dren. People who have color TV sets can pick up Trans-Canada Telemeter will likely move toward 
in distant programs and charge for them have been technicolor ‘movies—in technicolor. Pay-TV_ carried other Canadian cities. Negotiations are now being 
called pay-television. But the Etobicoke experiment is the Johannson-Patterson fight in June carried out to have the telemeter boxes made in Can 
the first test of commercial-free. first-class entertain Maclean's recently talked to a sample of the audi ada which would eliminate the 224% duty TCT 
ment. sent into a closed circuit of homes that. pay ence. Without exception they liked pay-[V—largely now pays and cut its $100 capital outlay every time 
for them show by show. Here's a report on how the because there are no commercials. Most were watch- it installs a set. 

experiment is working out, and what it portends ing two or three movies a week at home—far more -— ROSEMARY GRAHAM 


Etobicoke is not a typical TV neighborhood. Near- 


ly 98% of its homes already have sets and it is dense- 


ly populated with prosperous families—two conditions 
that are important for successful pay-TV. But it is 
within easy reach of the entertainment district of To- 
ronto. And five channels, including all three major 
U.S. networks and the CBC, are available on regular 
['V. Trans-Canada Telemeter, a division of Famous 
layers, which ts in turn an affiliate of Paramount 
Pictures, chose Etobicoke with the thought that if the 
experiment went well in the face of that competition 
it would go well anywhere 

So far, it is. Already, 4,500 families have paid the 
$5 fee to have a mantel-radio-sized meter hooked up 
to their TV set. The meter adds three channels to 
their set. One, called Channel C, 1s free. It carries 
news reports (by the Toronto Star), weather, sports 
and community service programs, including a Red 
Cross blood clinic, an appeal by the local cancer 
society, and regular religious shows. Throughout the 
day, the set plays hi-fi music and spot announcements 
of what's on the pay channels, A and B 








They carry mostly first-run movies at about a 
dollar a show, though some top ones cost $2. Last 
month, the program included such hits as The Nun’s WHO THEY SEE ON THE HOME SCREEN ¥ 

= * of 4 * e % a 

What will pay-TV do to the free kind? A critic’s view 
Maclean's asked Dennis Braithwaite, television critic group has temporarily checkmated the development their audience, or simply play to fewer people 
of the Toronto Star, for the other side of the story of coin-TV systems in the States, though new experi ~“ U.S. anti-trust laws would block any move by the 
hat will probably happen to TV-with-commercials ments are pending networks and the pay-TV interests to form a combine 
His comments Harling, and others like him. grimly foresee the that could gradually convert free TV into pay-TV 
THE PAY-TV system now operating in Etobicoke day when pay-TV interests, grown rich from the har and force viewers to pay for everything they watched 
with 4.500 sets has so far posed no real threat to vest of millions of coin-boxes, will put all TV talent “ Free TV. following the precedent of radio, pro 
regular “free” television in the Toronto area, which under exclusive contract and ultimately force the vides day-long and evening (and sometimes round 
reaches 746,000 homes. But there are those who see networks and free TV out of business the-clock) service. Pay-[TV., on the other hand. i 
the Etobicoke experiment as ominous When that black day comes, says Harling, we will limited to a few hours of evening programming and 

Shortly after Telemeter went into operation, Phillip all be paying for our TV entertainment and perhaps even this is relatively expensive—two or three dollars 
I Harling, chairman of the Theatre Owners of will have to take advertising along with it, putting an evening for families who watch everything 
America joint committee on pay-TV. arrived in To us back where we started “ Telemeter’s success in Etobicoke has been confined 
ronto to warn of its potential dangers to movie Will it happen? Does pay-TV mean the end of chiefly to upper-income homes. Lower-income fami 
houses. Harling’s group fears that the general accep free TV? I dont think so, for several reasons les may not be able to afford the service 
tance of pay-TV will put neighborhood movies out of ~” Television advertising has become an important Pay-TV may ultimately grow and prosper, but it 
business. By pressuring Congress and the Federal part of our economy. If pay-fV succeeds, the net will have to co-exist with, rather than supplant, the 
Communications Commission in the U.S., Harling’s works will either improve their programs to regain present free system 





Next medical-insurance fight /Rented watchdogs /Comeback for TB? 


WITH ITS BATTLE APPARENTLY LOST in directorate spokesman explains it What's the Canadian Identity Series. Blishen expects the project 
Saskatchew organized medicine may soon be good of obbing cosmetics of their romantic tO iab five yeal 
warring with organized labor over prepaid doctors appeal? Can you imagine changing ‘Gives that 
care. More and more Canadian unions are working breathlessly young look’ to ‘promotes rejuvenation FUBERCULOSIS, now in seventh place among 
to S¢ p labor health centre clinics where of epithelial tissues’? diseases that kill Canadian may soon begin 
ims of salaried doctors would provide group creeping up. Twenty years ago, it was fourth. Ther 
cure he garment workers have one under wa WANT TO RENT A WATCHDOG? It’s the latest with widespread use of X-rays to detect it early and 
Montrea! thoug I nited to diagnostic care. | thing in burglar alarms. Vancouver businesses are improved drugs to combat it, it dropped. But n¢ 
Toronto 55 unions have set up an organizing paving $75 a month for the use of fully trained according to Dr. Walsh McDermot litor of 
committee. But s in the fight over provincial medical German shepherd Entrepreneur Henry Christensen, the American Review of Respirator Disease 
il nce Saskatchewan, it's likely the union who trained the first patrol dogs for the city’s ome tubercle bacilli are owing istar t 
% face the doctors objecuion i tne way police : ni 1og ire worth two men ea drug Ll) S. A. Holling of the Ontario Departmes 
In Sault Ste M r e edical profe 1On LOOK of Healt cently told a me ing in © ‘ 
full-page ads to argue against the St VOTRE JUST WHAT IS A CANADIAN? A UBC ocioiogist inew altlack m tt made nov 
plan fo on clinic who's tired of hearing Canadians defined in term 
of the U.S. and Britain is launching a study to THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND 
WOMEN’S COSMETIC ADS will be allowed to find out. He’s Bernard Blishen of UBC’s Institute of will be vod friend of Canada, Friedrix It ott 
use a few flattering, if not altogether iteral pt rases Social and Economic Research, a former Dominion Wahler 10 ce-president of the fed oun 
in spite of the recent crackdown on dishonest Bureau of Statistics officer. His studies, on whict Wahlen. ¢ Canadiar nt 
ids b the food and drug directorate of the he'll have the heip of university colleagues in 920 nd ! f seed I { wu Depa 
Department of National Health and Welfare. One economics and political science, will be called t of A ture in Ottaw 19 
* Mi e Chevalier, Pe é Jame ewe ( ’ ie 
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| sold my vote—twenty times 


In the first participant’s report on the long-suspected but 
stuffing, a Montreal journalist reconstructs her illegal role 


On Tuesday 
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unproved practice of ballot- 
in Quebec’s recent election 


I read a notice on the wall that 
Election Act. I 
counted eleven offenses I was committing—from imper- 
vote. Con 


to jail for 


an. As I waited in line 


et out the penalties for violating the 


nating a voter to accepting money for my 


icted of all eleven, I could have gone 


twenty-two 


years 
cotton dress was taking 
the 


A housewife ahead of me in a 
the Bible. If one of 
the voter must 
whispered nervously to me 
the Bible Just walk 
not a Catholic (Il was given the 
the Bible later in the day.) 

finish, wait for me,” my husband con- 
tinued. “But if I have make a run for it.” 
Then it was my turn enumeration paper, 


chal- 
My 
swear on 


them 


scrutineers 
swear to his identity 
“Don't 


out or 


in oath on 
ienges a voter 
husband” 
whatever you do tell 


same advice 


any trouble 


I held out my 


pping it so firmly that the DRO could scarcely pull it 
from my fingers. “Okay, okay, ca marche,” he muttered 

vousl 

No questions were asked, no Bibles were presented. 





The workers read my name from the slip (1 murmured 

O nnecessarily) and checked it off on their lists 

The DRO initialed my ballot, and gave it to me. I went 
nd a ow-flowered screen to fill it in 

I { to open my purse to slip out the four extra 

ts. Since the clasp of my purse makes a loud noise 

closing, | walked back with it hanging open, a dead 


observant, suspicious woman I thought 


did 


hastily 


not notice 


that the 


Liberal scrutineet 


DRO had 


I had folded my ballots so 





ouble pushing them into the box. When he finally 
i, I went out to the hall to wait for my “husband” to 
exercise his democratic privilege; then we strolled around 
n corn to the waiti 2 Cal 
The provincial Cop beamed at me No trouble?” he 


eh?’ 


fun 


reported to 


isked It’s lots of 
At headquarters I 
fine.” I 
Sure,” he smiled at me proudly 


ie door 


Red Shirt 


I hey 


‘Everything 
were all fixed.’ 

‘I told you, they’re 
glanced at to the back alley and 
bellowed, “Roy, we got to have protection in that alley. 
Put biggest boys out there, and tell them to 
knock three times if they want to let somebody in.” 


went added, surprised 


our boys He tt 


two of youl 
man who looked as distinguished as a 
hustled past to do the job. He 
“We for 
Inside the door he posted 


and 


Roy, a portly 
Montreal city 


{ 


councilor 
and 
you know 


over to me confided got to watch 
the stool peegeons 
n ancient goon, jockey-small peculiarly devoid of 


iny expression, who hefted a blackjack nervously up 
1d down inside his blue serge cuff 

Through the morning, | waited in the back room. 
There was a constant traffic of groups going to vote. 
The about n, Frank burst in from the adjoining 
vom. “TL jus xt the word re barked, “Number 219 is 
free poll! 

Great Red Shirt grabbed a stack of enumeration 
papers and shuffled them jubilantly, like a luch deck 
yf cards. “We'll send everybody over—we'll pack them 


Frank! Gimme a couple of provincials for 








In a i | asked him, “What's a free poll 

Our guys just got together and tossed out the poll 
C iN e Xplaines ‘Here, honey you go over too. 
Yo be vatore Grimaldi, 24, a presser. J let 
S Know if the give you any trouble, and we £O in 
nd break a couple of fingers.’ 

Four voters were jammed into the back seat this time 
nd o ilrive whisked us off to nearby Poll 219 The e 

s are having a wonderful time today i slightly jaded 
nightclub bar girl remarked. Our protector from the 
provil police, a young redhead with a contagious, 
nnocent grin, cheerfully agreed 

There was a delay outside the po I asked one of the 
half-dozen men I recognized from back room what 
was holding us up. Oh, some Liberal is riled up adoul 
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the poll clerk,” he shrugged. “Nothing to bother about.” 
Our provincial strolled in to straighten things out, and 


gave me a wink 


4 few minutes later I was standing before the poll 
clerk’s empty chair. A pretty girl, the DRO, reached over 
and took my slip. Apparently not noticing that Salvatore 
is a man’s name, she passed me a ballot 

This time I had taken advice from Donna, and slip 


ped the extra ballots into my bra instead of my purse 
There was no trouble 

ballot I 
Rene 


listed as a 


marked my noticed for the first time 


One, the 


that there were two Levesques on it 
was journalist. The other 
artist time-tested device in 
It is intended to split the opposition’s 

vote by confusion. In the riding next to Laurier this June 
there were three Bisaillons and three Rochons running. 
I never did discover who the second René Levesque was 
and I heard later that the Liberal party had been unable 
existed at all 
grinning at the coincidence when I emerged 
from behind the screen and began jamming my ballots 
into the box, with some help from the pretty DRO. A 
scrutineer stood in the hall, glaring 
helplessly. “Put the ballot in yourself,” he told the girl 
sharply. We a final push and, as the ballots drop 
ped with a thump, the fat man frowned at us. both 
‘After this, put them in yourself,” he repeated, and the 
girl calmly assured him that she would 

Back in the Dante Street headquarters, the organizer 
in horn-rimmed moaned, “Somebody get me a 
and an aspirin. I haven't slept in weeks. I 
gotta have an aspirin.” Red Shirt told him to get it him- 
self. “I can’t,” he muttered, clutching his head. “If I step 
outside I’m gonna pass out.” 


candidate, 
was listed as an his is a 


Quebec elections 


to ascertain whether he ever 


I was sti 


red-faced Liberal 


gave 


glasses 


coffee two 


There were only two failures. At one poll, my former 
“husband” had tried to impersonate a man 
in fact a friend of a Liberal scrutineer, and had quietly 
left when this was brought to his attention; at another, 
a “telegrapher” had not noticed in time that the address 
on his enumeration slip was the same as the address of 
the polling station, and he was not allowed to vote in 
his own 

I made one brief trip to a nearby poll as Mary Yon- 
kovig, a 21-year-old housewife, and chalked up five 
more votes for the Union Nationale. “See, you got good 
noted the provincial who went with 


who was 


house 


protection, me. 


“And even if you are picked up, they only hold you 
under the name you're using to vote, until the polls close 
at seven o'clock.” 

The white slips on Red Shirt’s table dwindled, and 
the pressure eased. Finally he was left with three, for 
women aged 42, 44 and 60. Among the available ballot- 
stuffers a buxom redhead might have passed for 60 in 
a strong light, but the rest of us, like me at 24, were on 
the short side of 40. 

Red Shirt chewed his lip reflectively. “Frank,” he 
yelled. “Phone 217 and say I'm sending three women 
and not to ask questions about age “s 

Then he changed his mind. Like most of the head- 
quarters personnel, Red Shirt seemed to enjoy the elec- 
tion immensely. In a quiet moment, he had told me that 
in spite of his easy patois, he was not a French-Canadian 
at all, but a Lebanese from Flint, Michigan. With pride, 
he said he was not a hireling of the Union Nationale, 
but that “I got my own business 

For 217, he decided to practise his business in person. 

“Who's got a badge?” he said. “Somebody gimme a 
badge.” One of the provincials tossed over a small leather 
wallet, and Red Shirt slipped it into his pocket with a 
boyish grin. “Come on, girls.” He picked out three of us. 

The poll was only a block away, snd as we walked 
over Red Shirt explained that the DRO was fixed at 
this station, and that he was on Red Shirt’s personal 
payroll. “We won't have any trouble; Ill just stand in 
the doorway.” He motioned me in first. “God,” he said, 
“I'd like to smash a hundred of them in myself.” 

The young men sitting beside the ballot box glanced 
up, saw Red Shirt glowering behind me and seemed to 
find nothing remarkable in the fact that I was a 44-year- 
old housewife named Claudette Picard. A woman scru- 
tineer frowned and asked who Red Shirt was. 

“Provincial,” growled Red Shirt. “That’s right, he’s a 
provincial,” echoed the DRO. Behind the screen I took 


a chance and marked one ballot for René Levesque, 
journalist. 
“Now we're really gonna stuff the boxes,” confided 


Red Shirt on the way back. “Up to noon we're polite 
and just do five at a time. After 12 we take 15 of our 
big boys around the polls, stake two or three outside, 
walk in and make our 
“But don’t the officials yell about it?” I asked. 
“Sure, but once oul in the box they can’t 
tell them from the legal ballots, and they have to count 


votes.” 


votes are 


them all. If things start to look too tough we just muscie 
back in and take the boxes.” 

With cab fare supplied by Red Shirt, the girls went 
home. Three hours later, I reported to the downtown 
nightclub where we were paid off. I am not reporting its 
name here, as I am not reporting the full names and 
identity of some of my fellow election workers, simply) 
to protect my Own safety 


A husky bouncer took me to a rear office, where an 
enormously fat man and three flunkies presided over a 
pile of bills. “How many votes did you make?” the fat 
man asked, and grunted satisfaction with my total, He 


counted two tens and a five-dollar bill into 
my hand 

I went back to my apartment to wait for the election 
results. As they rolled in I discovered I had seen oniy 
part of what had happened. In addition to the violence 
and injury I mentioned at the beginning of this report, 
I learned that at 1.10 p.m.—scarcely an hour after I had 
left the dim back-alley headquarters on Dante Street 
city police, prodded by Liberal candidate Rene Levesque 
had raided the premises. They picked up two cars, seve 
ral hundred dollars in bills, scores of illegal ballots 
and Inspector Frank De Lavo of the Quebec Liquor 
Board. De Lavo, I was told later, was the armed man 
I had seen lounging in the doorway, ordering up pro 
vincial policemen for Red Shirt. 

Quebec Provincial Police Director Hilaire Beauregard 
(who resigned two weeks later for reasons of health) 
explained that De Lavo was only working as a clerk in 
the committee room, and had arrested three young men 
for election irregularities. “He waiting for help 
from QPP headquarters to transport the suspects down 
town when city pojice arrested the group in the room 
the director 

De Lavo was not held. 

In spite of 910 ballots counted for the red-herring 
René Levesque whom the Liberals could never find. the 
journalist René Levesque was elected—by 137 ballots 
He got 14,015 votes, including my one; the UN’s Arséne 
Gagné got 13,878, including my nineteen. The 
candidate, an Independent, got 483 

How could the Liberals win in spite of the tactics I 
observed? Frankly, 7 don’t know. But I asked Red Shirt 
that afternoon. This was fis answer 

“Well, they got their boys out too. In this 
you always gotta make sure the fix is in.” 


crisp new 


was 


said 


fourth 


business 





“In the basement room off Montreal's 


table and watched the man | called 
Red Shirt. Flanked by two of his 
co-workers, he was showing us 

how to get five ballots into the box 
at once. Later, | learned 

that the armed man lounging in the 
doorway, who summoned up 
provincial policemen for Red Shirt, 
was a Quebec liquor inspector.” 
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AT OTTAWA with Peter C. Newman 


Choosing a leader isn’t the new party’s only problem 








AT TES REGINA CONVENTION nont the rhe nd other div ent points of view will be Gaining strength as a compromise leadership candi- 
id old CCI party | perforn ne fina rite ired at the Regina convention. but its most important date 1S Hazen Argue the CC I House leader Only 
preparation fe dir o the Canadian Labor function will be to pick a successor for M. J. Cold thirty-nine but already fifteen years in the Commons, 
Coner O f tl following a nit well, who has led the CCF since 1942. There has been he’s a bright, enthusiastic politician with an attractive 
onth ge tion | vl founding convention next reat pressure from labor to put off the leadership platform manner. His Assiniboia constituency is in the 
pring, wil nerge t first ¥ national Canadiatr hoice until next spring’s founding convention of the heart of Saskatchewan, a province now disillusioned 
polit part t rf ntury new party, but CCI trategists are determined to with Diefenbaker. It is probably the safest CCF seat 
\ he 1 t unnar { ovement fit t ict on the eadership question. because the man in the country 
uit of th talkir into t? on tave nanv poli picked wi ilmost certainly head the party after its 
ian includin or influential CCFer i ombined wit ibo One of the new leader's first decisions will be choos 
riously qu oning whether it can fulfill its avowed The CCI best vote-gette s Tommy Douglas, ing a name for his party. Suggestions that have come 
purpo nif f tl f } mier of Saskatchewan since 1944 and the only into CCF headquarters at Ottawa include the Social 
rr. CCH ot | , lp on CCF politician er to run government. There is Democratic Party, the Social Republican Party, the 
That repr n in ambitio oO Ro \ounting pressure to conscript Douglas for the leader Party of the Common Man, and the Social Demo 
vo million Canadians of votin ive yn farm ship, but he has written privately to friends that he'll cratic Order of Canadian Organizations The new 
Organiz n most villi I half fuse lraft if one develoy ty should definitely carry on the name of the CCF 
These ve [ t ore of abs } Anxious to replace Douglas as the party's unani the movement that has given expression to the 
CC} pport Oo ountry e tl ew | oO eadership candidate Stanley Knowles, the lemocratic socialist philosophy since 1932,” says Bert 
tl f four million vot former deputy House leader of the CCF. remembered Herridge, the deputy CCF House leader, whose duels 
Pro f yt f the skilled procedur tactician of the pipeline de with Tory ministers have earned him a reputation as 
pport itee t ptio f t After hi 958 defeat at the polls, the CCI the wittiest man in the Commons. 
, iO | Diefenbah n nted Kno nation oO nizel yuut couldn't The labor wing of the new party is opposed to re 
8.04 t et | | I He became instead an taining the CCF label. but in Saskatchewan the CCF 
B tiv f rf ( Labor Con is already decided to keep the CCF name for both 
iy ' OJ o thit h $13,000 ¢ H been the main o provincial and federal purposes, and in British Colum 
ot } ) A yuy zational fe hind the new part yut his can bia, CCF leader Bob Strachan has said he'll fight 
new | ) f I ned | nt t nion tie he provincial election this fall as a straight CCFer 
CCI B Knov Opposition Ww ) from David The new party strategists who are determined to 
CCH I lforonto iwyel ho for he past two de h off the CCF forget that with all its faults it has 
4 : ( tol reta yy natior chairman of been the most successful protest movement in Cana 
MIP Cor i n the e. Wher n histo It formed the government of one prov 
One 1 f t ywnwa ( A was try to Rhode cholarsniy 932, Lew ince, the opposition of three others, and under J. S 
} yn tt i told the 0 King his o1 Xamination that his Woodsworth and Coldwell injected a stream of ideas 
I part is bition \ t id Canadian socialist govern nto Canadian political life that has given it influence 
af = ' pposition fe { nt. Sir Edw B vy. president of the CPR and ir beyond iis nominal power. Even now, when its 
| ly Canad Sit he t mem| ft the Rhode oard him What federal representation h been reduced to eight, the 
| O N B 0 | napped CCF has fielded such outstanding men as Douglas 
we in the f ost t provincia { h I tionalize the CPR risher, the bear-size history teacher from Port Arthur 
t of Ontario 1 ee nat H I I nd ft ime president of vho has become the best backbencher in the current 
\ N scot 1¢ Oxford Union n astounding feat for a Polish parliament 
nmigré o Canada who spoke no English until he Most of the socialists now sitting in the House of 
tv I olid backing from the CCF’s Commons intend to contest their seats in the next 
Successful politica! , é , RS aN : , ' 
om bi position considerably federal election as straight CCFers, regardless of the 
past | ( of eakened by his intimate association with this coun new party's instructions. Fisher, the group’s unofficial 
rshir oO ; ea lesirable nions. H chief legal adviser ebel-in-chief. said recently: “The CCF is inured 
OF , | Bank Seafa Internatio Union and to perhaps too much so, to adversity. But damned if it’s 
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up to all hours on the big fair day 
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EASIER BREATHING, for instance: 








Lets you 


breathe 


pure, fresher air in minutes 


The Puritron helps rid air of dust, pollen, odors and smoke . . . works 
ELECTRONICALLY 


Helps hay fever sufferers. Kills cooking odors. Clears even unventi 
lated rooms of fumes or smoke. It's natural to ask, ‘‘Does it really 
work?’’ The amazing thing is, you will probably find the Puritron 
works even better than we say. We know some of what it will do; 
but new benefits are reported constantly by delighted users. 


AS AN ODOR KILLER: 


Mrs Katherine Hanley Victoria B.C... The Roosevelt Hospital, New York, wrote 
writes to express my delight at find It has either completely eliminated odors 
ing something that helps me control this or, in severe cases, been a tremendous 
very violent sensitivity to dust.’ help 

A New Jersey man, annoyed by air filled A woman with a tiny inside kitchen soys 
with dust and smoke, heard how Puritron There isn't a cooking smell in the house 
helps clear polluted air. He didn't believe Another says she didn't have to repaint 
it, but thought it was certainly worth a try kitchen wails because, There were no 
! can only say,"’ he writes that the air yellow grease stains! 


in ovr bedroom seems as fresh as the air 


in the mountains.’ 


NOW, A PURITRON RANGE HOOD! 


First time in 13 years my son has slept 


with his mouth closed,’’ says another not So now we have a Puritron Ranae Hood 
fighting to breathe No sore throat no and it's getting fan letters too We didn't 
cracked lips To the inventor and manu have to open up our walis for vents it 


facturer, my thanks works better than an exhaust fan 


So it goes. Maybe you've been learning about Puritron in American 
magazines and television. Well, you'll be glad to know they are in 
Canada now. Prices start from $49.95 and Puritron Range Hoods 
at $95.00. Your appliance dealer, stationer or druggist should be 
able to show you a Puritron. If not, write direct to us at Apsco and 
tell us who your dealer is. We'll see that you get all the information, 


and a chance to try it. 


PURITRON ! 


Does it work? Just plug it in and be amazed! 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Apsco Products (Canada) Ltd. 


29 Bermondsey Rd Toronto 16, Ont 

















Suppose for the next hour or so, you 
carried this 25-pound weight with every 
step you took. You'd quickly realize 
the burden of this extra weight on you! 
ntire body 

Many people constantly carry a simi- 
iar or even greater burden—1in the form 


of extra 


nd unneeded pounds. And 
those surplus pounds are definitely a 


health hazard 


Forexample, a 20-year study of nearly 
$ million persons reveals these facts: 
Men weighing 25 pounds above the 
average have an excess mortality of 20 
percent, while a weight of 50 pounds 
above the average is associated with a 
death rate as much as 50 percent higher. 


COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON POSTAL CARD 

















Do you 
Carry 
this much 
extra weight 
every day? 


After age 30, it becomes increasingly 
important for men—and women, too 

to control their weight. To do so, 
you must eat less and stick to your 
new eating habits. Remember, it’s often 
the high-calorie foods that are the main 
pound producers—fried foods, rich 
desserts, creamed dishes, gravies and 
dressings 

Count your calories carefully. Follow 
achart—there’s one in the Metropolitan 
Life booklet offered below—and learn 
how to planlow-calorie meals andsnacks. 

Start your weight control program 
with your doctor’s advice. He will see 
to it that your meals provide all the 
essential food elements needed to keep 
well while reducing—and thereafter. 
Don’t be misled by ““wonder”’ diets. 

Get your doctor’s advice also about 
regular and reasonable exercise. It helps 
burn up surplus calories—and is good 
for muscle tone, circulation and gener- 
al health 

There’s no easy way to lose weight. 
But the struggle is worth the effort. 
By keeping your weight down perma- 
nently, you can avoid the burden which 
excess pounds put on your heart, kid- 
neys, liver and other organs 


And you can increase your chances 
for a longer life—and more viality and 


better looks, ioo 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H. W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please send me the free booklet, 


“How to Contro! Y our W eight,” 


Name 


Address 





City Prov. 














JACK PATERSON SAYS 


Let’s stamp 


out all this 


correct pronunciation 


Here’s a villigent defense of words with some vite to them 


THEY WERE TELLING about this 
old man sitting on the steps of a 
small-town post office when a 
tourist drove up and asked the old 
man if he knew where the post 
office was. The old man took a sly 
look over his shoulder and said, “I 
s I 


know where the post office is.” 


wish I had as much money ; 


Scholars in our group criticized 
the old man. Something had been 
left dangling, they claimed. I said, 
and still say, let it dangle. The old 
man voiced a thought. Anyone 
half bright would get his meaning 
What really matters is the sense of 
the thing 

It's the same with words. A sen- 
tence is mostly words, some good, 
some better Take athlete. For a 
tennis player or a_ four-minute 
miler, athlete may do. In foot- 
ball, hockey or fights, where would 
In hospital 


For really rugged contests you 


an athlete end up? 
need atha-letes. Strong, hairy, real 
gate-vetters because they've got the 
public behind them. At an athletic 
club they're likely to sit, stand, 
Atha-letic 


clubs are crowded, smelly, noisy 


play volleyball or drink 


and propel the sports world. People 
in the know about eighty per 
cent prefer atha-letes and atha- 
letics, especially if it’s their own 
money they're betting. 


Who wants a caw-lly? 


Take collie dogs. Some say 
caw-lly; others coa-lly. Can you 
imagine a real boy wanting a caw 
lly, with ribbons next its rabies 
tag? A smart atha-letic kid picks 
i coa-lly, one that leaps, barks, 
chases cats and gets loaded with 
burs. If he’s a really smart kid 
he'll look for a coa-lly-Labberdor 
CTOSS 

I have a friend who speaks of 
someone lurching in the shadows 
[he word he gropes for is lurking, 
as anyone knows — anyone who 
hasn't looked it up, that is. Web- 
ster, in high flavor here because 
he allows almost everything, defines 
lurking: “To stay about a place 
furtively.” A few lines earlier he 


MR. PATERSON, A FORMER EDITOR, 
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allows the same for lurching. But 
my friend hasn't learned this from 
Webster 
ing speech by using one word while 


He was simply improv 


meaning another 

Few pe. »le know the difference 
between aluminium (Br.) and alu- 
minum (U.S.). It’s pretty obvious, 
if you think it through, that water 
will boil more quickly in the latter. 


Education deprives us of many 
strong words. Take vigilant. When 
and how they got it switched from 
villigent I don’t know; probably 
when I was away at the war. Vigi- 
lant is a weak, sexless sort of 
word But look at  villigent 
double-barreled, uprightly alert, of 
good balance and obviously mas- 
culine 

Raucous is a word they've ruin- 
ed. It still applies to crows. When 
it was rauc-uous it covered both 
crows and ravens, and their voices 
carried farther, which is farther 
than further. A thing can be merely 
stupendous, when with the addition 
of that same one small letter it 
becomes really big, stupend-uous 

The old-time heinous was a sad 
loss. Now they say hay-nus; pale 
stuff. Those heen-ious crimes of 
old were the ones. There still are 
good crimes. There also would 
be a good word to describe them if 
they'd stop muddling with our tried 
and true pronunciations. 

There’s still trouble with tom- 
awto—tom-ayto. If you're eating 
lunch to kill time, a tom-awto 
hollowed and filled with chopped 
nuts, jelly and whipped cream is 
fine. For a real meal you need 
tom-aytoes. There just aren't the 
number of vitamins in a tom-awto, 
and not as strong ones. Especially 
if they're called vitt-amins. Who 
wants to tackle a full day’s toil on 
vitt-amins! Give a man a good 
beltful of vite-amins, something 
with some real vite to it. 

Let’s strengthen our speech. This 
is a modest start. The only words 
I know are those in Webster. 

For a person who has a really 
big vocabulary the possibilities are 
tremenduous. *& 
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> U.S. REPORT 


as BY IAN SCLANDERS 





Scientist Linus Pauling, prime target in a fresh round of Red probes. 


The new Red-hunters: 
they ve changed, but not much 


WASHINGTON — Why is the U.S. 
Senate ubcommittee on internal 
security trying at this particular 


time to keel-haul one of the world’s 
reat scientists, Linus Pauling, for 
a petition he presented to the 
United Nations in January 1958? 

The petition, signed by 9,200 of 
Pauling’s fellow scientists, pleaded 
for a ban on nuclear tests to pre- 
vent radioactive fallout from doom 
ing mankind to a tragic increase In 
cancer. leukemia and congenital 
defects. In August 1958, President 
Eisenhower ordered that nucleat 
be suspended, tacitly acknowl 
visdom of the course 


Pauling urged and making this 


edging tne 


the official policy of the United 


Why, then, two and a half years 
after handing his petition to the 
United Nations, and two years 


fter Eisenhower's order, has Paul 


ing been called before the Com 
munist-hunting subcommittee and 


threatened with imprisonment for 






COI pt of the Senate if he re 
fuses to reveal the names of those 
who helped him obtain the nine 
thousand signatures? The question 
is so controversial that it has lately 
been turning sound volume 
o! in i On conversa 


tion. Different people offer vastly 


| rel in we 
One simple unprovable { 
wide ccepted theory is that the 
subcomn ee nembers felt it 
migt po Ca seful in 
eie Oo e I ey focused nel 
( ) i g ie. P in 


gnomelike California chemis 


no Nas won a Nobel prize 


Presidential Medal for Merit — 


LEAN’S MAGAZINI AUG 


from Harry Truman — and full 
membership in the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, not only qualified as a 
big name but, having been honored 
by the U.S.S.R., looked like an 


easy target 


Tests for “peaceful bombs” 


Another widely accepted theory 
less simple and more unprovable 
than the first, is that the subcom 
mittee is merely assisting the Pen 
tagon generals and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. According to 
this version, the generals want 
small atomic weapons suitable for 
limited military actions, and _ the 
AEC is determined to resume nu- 
clear tests by late summer or early 
fall to speed the development of 
such weapons (AEC chairman 
John McCone has announced that 
tunnels and hotles have already 
been dug for underground tests 
which, he claims, would be for 


peaceful purposes and _ virt 





without fallout.) Where doe 
subcommittee fit in this theory? 
It supposed by interrogating 


Pauling and suggesting that all 





opposition to nuclear tests is in 
spired by Russia, to be discrediting 
+} 


those who 


have emphasized the 
perils of fallout and_= silencing 
othe clentists who might be 


tempted to do so in the future but 
who can't afford to jeopardize their 
careers by being labeléd as Reds 


What does the subcommittee it- 


self sa I spent an hour and a half 
vith one of its top executives and 


most articulate spokesmen, Robert 
McManus. A white-haired ex-news 
paperman CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Think of a product—any product 
and chances are you'll find cop- 


makes it 
better! 


tion of advantages—strength, ready workability, outstanding 


per or one of its alloys included 
in a component part. No other 
metal matches copper’s combina- 


resistance to corrosion, complete immunity to rust and the 
ability to conduct heat and electricity. There’s no adequate 
substitute for copper. 

If you’re planning a new home, write for our free booklet: 
“How to Buy, Build or Modernize your Home”’ to Dept. MM -4, 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto (Toronto 14), 
Ont. Sales Offices: Quebec City, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver. 


C-6007 
* 
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IS PROTECTED BY 
THAT ACTS LIKE 










FROM START TO FINISH 


When YOU Sce ats on l nowroeom floor me 
paint job looks much like another. But that 
showroom shine can be deceptive. Beauty alone 


Will NOL protect your car ay 


the ¢ 


ainst the extremes of 
anadian climate 
Every Ford-built car gleams and glows with 


smooth baked enamel finish that fights the de- 


structive eflects of blistering summer sun, bli 
irdly winter cold, and corrosive road salt 
ie ; 
Even the best of car finishes won't last unless 


the body ts properly prepared. Here’s how Ford 


SMES SEOWICE 


pera § 
: 4 


Oakville 


cleaned 


of Canada about it. At our 
Plant. 


and sanded so that 


vOeS 


Assembly bodies are carefully 


grease or dirt will not 


mar the finished job. The body is then treated 


with a phosphate rust inhibitor and given 


priming coats, sanding after each coat. 


these vital preliminary steps, 


Super Enamel finish 


car is sent through a baking oven which “‘sets”’ 


the paint. This produces a gleaming finish that 


protects your Ford-built car like a second garage 


NORTH AMERICA'S FINE CARS 
ta! BRITISH FORD LINE 
FORD LINE i M FOR 


TO REPLACE QUALITY 


After 
double coats of 


are sprayed on, and the 


INDUSTRY AN D 


MACLEAN’S 


FORD-BUILT IS WELL-BUILT 


Ford-built quality is more than skin-deep. It 
extends to every component and every aspect of 
manufacture. On Ford of Canada assembly lines 
there are more than 390 quality control checks 
to see that every item meets exacting specifi- 
cations. It takes more time and it takes more 


men, but the end result is plain to see: Ford- 
built is well-built. 

To complete the picture, your Ford of Canada 
Dealer is prepared to see that your Ford-built 


car will give you complete satisfaction. 


ORD OF CANADA 


t od GERMAN 
AGRICULTURE - f 


WITH QUALITY 
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SIDNEY KATZ 


D At 17 the author murdered a prison guard. His 


. It 


Ines 


cks ff facts are his name and his present whereabouts 


cii- 
ore 


yrd- WAS | TO LIVE OR DIE? Within a few hours I would know 


j katchewan town late that September afternoon, I closed 


eyes and prayed 


] , . 
ult ‘Please please... Let them have a God-like quality so that 


they'll understand me. I'm not as had as the prosecutor and wit- 





kill him. Please please help them understand.” 


Yet. as I sat waiting beside my lawyer. I knew it was unlikely 
that my prayer would be granted. I had attempted unsuccessfully 
to escape from the nearby provincial jail where I was serving 
a sentence for theft. As part of the plan, I had hit a fifty-five- 
year-old guard over the head with a wooden club and knocked 
him senseless. Two minutes later, he was back on his feet and 
running for help. 1 had no personal CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment; 
he served 15 years in a federal penitentiary. Today 
he is a free and respected man, practising a surpris- 
ing profession. In this article he has held back no 
detail of his crime, his trial, his life as a convict, or 


t of | his knowledge of criminals. The only unrecorded 
| 


answer. As the jury filed out of the courtroom in the little Sas- 


nesses made me out to be during the past three days It’s true 
that | killed a man, but I'm no murderer . | didn’t intend to 


MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 


| WAS SENTENCED TO HANG | 


As told to Maclean’s associate editor 


9 


‘| went after him. I was seventeen and much stronger than | knew”’ 





























this man, but he was threatening the success of a 
carefully-worked-out escape plan. Club in hand, I pursued him and un- 
intentionally his skull with a well-aimed blow. 
and much stronger than I knew. Throughout the trial, I could feel the 
hostility of the jurors and spectators, all local people. They were saying, 
quite clearly, “We knew this kindly man who lived among us for so long 
Now you must pay 


feelings of hatred for 


crushed I was seventeen 


We know the sorrow of his widow and children 

The jury returned an hour later. My next recollections are telescoped 
into a series of incidents and impressions. The ominous word, “Guilty.” 
A few the death sentence You shall be taken to the 
place you came and there kept in close confinement until 
1937 taken to the place of 


cecution and there hanged by the neck until you are dead, and 


minutes later 
from whence 


the 11th day of January, when you shall he 
may the 
soul.” 1 sat stunned, Each of us believes in a 
special kind of magic that will prevent anything terrible from happening 
no matter what can happen to the next person. How could this be 


happening to me? 


Lord have mercy on you 


to us 


The courtroom was silent except for a few muffled whispers and the 
shuffling of feet. The judge, jurors and spectators departed. My 
moment to give me a pat on the back and make a few 
encouraging remarks about an appeal to a higher court. | looked around 
realized that I except for the policemen on either 
During my seventeen 
There was nobody 


whole 


lawyer 
lingered for a 
alone 


and was now 


side of me. I buried my head in my arms and wept 
years, I'd had to meet practically every crisis alone 
to talk to, nobody to receive comfort from. My 
life had been shaped, warped and haunted by a feeling of being alone 

The death cell in Regina 
There were constant reminders of the fate that awaited me 


Through my small window I could see a section of the 


to turn to, nobody 


fourteen feet square of cement, enclosed 
by steel bars 


in twelve weeks 





























scaffold. On the way to my weekly bath, I passed a green door. It led to 
the courtyard where the gallows stood. i learned to look the other way as 
I passed. Directly in front of my cell was a table where the ceath watch 
sat, keeping me under surveillance twenty-four hours a day, lest I attempt 
to cheat the gallows by suicide. One day I was visited by a solemn-looking 
man who felt my shoulders and thighs and asked, “How much do you 
weigh?” Later, I realized this was the hangman, arranging the technical 
details of his grisly job. I constantly asked myself, “Can 1 go like a 
man?” I was afraid I might crack and have to be dragged to the scaffold 

I slept very little. I reviewed my life, but in a special way: I screened 
out all the unpleasant things, dwelling on only the happy incidents. They 
were pitifully few. I recall arriving at the only happy foster home I was 
to live in, when I was three. The door opened, my foster mother picked 
me up, put me down and then offered me a plate of peanut-butter 
cookies. I recall the girl friend 1 had when | was eleven; she was an 
orphan too. We would sit together for hours, seldom talking, yet somehow 
comforted and completed by each other's company. All of the pleasant 
moments I could pluck from the past concerned the kindliness of people, 
not physical pleasures or, material gifts 

Strangely, and surprisingly, living in the shadow of death, | recovered 
my ability to establish a warm contact with another human being. Not 
since the days when I lived in my happy foster home had I shared my 
feelings with others. This rebirth was due to Phil Davis, a middle-aged 
man who was one of the guards on the death watch. Davis was an e¢du- 
cated, sensitive, intelligent person who had traveled widely as a geologist 
1 found myself talking to him by the hour, pouring out all my fears, 
frustrations and hates, looking at myself unafraid. With his help, I began 
Who was I? What kind of person was I? By what 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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to understand myself 
circuitous and haphazard route had I| traveled 
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n with Porter are multiplying faster than mutts in Canada 


VicKenzie Porter on DOGS: 


their new, high life 


a $20,000,000-a-year industry. 


\ frank and sometimes funny report 


on modern purebred dogs 

and the status-seeking people 

who own them, dress them in mink, 
and send them to a canine psychiatrist 
when pampering gets them down 

















IT ALL BEGAN On the day some ape-like man 
carried into his cave an orphaned wolf cub 
and hit upon the wheeze of bringing it up as a 
household guard. Neighbors copied his ex- 
ample, or varied it by making sentinels of 
tamed jackals, coyotes, foxes and other now 
extinct species of the genus Canid@w. Eventu 
ally these disparate domestic vigilantes inter- 
bred and begat the most diversified quadruped 
in the zoological catalogue that ubiquitous 


object ot ki ks ind cuddles. Canis familiaris, 





the dog 

For eons the dog was a watchdog, a hunting 
iide or a beast of burden. But today man’s ear- 
liest slave is reversing the letters in its name 
ind becoming man’s newest household god 

As country bumpkins move into urban apart- 
nents and city slickers drift to the suburbs, the 
dog finds itself confined more and more to the 
balcony or trim back yard. In this environ- 

ent it is taking its place among patios, bar- 
becues and outdoor furniture as a status sym- 
bol. Canadians now buy far more packaged, 
pasteurized and flavor-enhanced dog foods than 
they buy baby foods 

Although dogs have been outnumbered in 
recent years by caged birds particularly by 


the budgerigar they have gained in social 


Their owners use them as badges of class: unusual 


breeds for the well-to-do, strains bred in puppy 


distinction. The compilers of a recent market 
survey in the United Kingdom concluded that 
“the dog is much more markedly a middle- and 
upper-class pet than the bird.” 

Class-consciousness has increased immeasur- 
ably the value placed on a dog’s pedigree. After 
countless centuries of indifference to the indis- 
criminate breeding that made dog as mongrel 
as himself, man is now carefully regulating the 
breeding of purebreds. Humane societies re- 
port that an increasing proportion of each gen- 
eration of mongrels meets an early and merci- 
ful end in their death chambers 
fewer and fewer people wish to own them 

At the end of the war, muits outnumbered 


because 


purebreds in Canada by twenty to one. Today, 
out of Canada’s more than a million dogs, 
nearly a third are purebreds. The ratio of pure- 
breds is increasing so rapidly that Fred Clarke, 
a Montreal dog breeder, predicts the extinc- 
tion of the mongrel within fifteen years 
Ranging from the two-pound Chihuahua to 
the two-hundred-pound St. Bernard, the one 
hundred and twenty-nine breeds recognized by 
the Canadian Kennel Club provide show pro 
moters, breeders, exhibitors, judges, pet shops, 
food companies, advertising media, novelty 
manufacturers and veterinarians with a busi- 








factories for the fad-followers. New star: the beagle 


ness that is valued by the publication Dogs in 
Canada at twenty million dollars a year 

At Canadian dog shows, which have in- 
creased from fifty to one hundred and fifty in 
the past twenty years, various breeds rise and 
fall in the popularity scale as erratically as 
women’s fashions. This makes the professional 
kennelman’s vocation highly risky and in 
some cases highly profitable 

The most popular dog in Canada last year 
was the beagle. followed by the poodik Ger 
man shepherd, dachshund, Labrador, collie 
and boxer Crenerally speaking little aows live 
in the city, medium-sized dogs live in the sub 
urbs and big dogs live in the country, so that 
it is often possible to tell by his dog what sort 
of home a man owns 

According to Thomas Adams, an official of 
the Canadian Kennel Club, the beagle has be- 


op dog because “it combines the best of 
I 


come 


two worlds, the sturdy appearance and 


Cnaf©&- 
acter of the hunting hound with the small 
stature that city dwellers preter Thus, in own 
ing a beagle, the denizen of an apartment can 
affect some of the airs of a country gentleman 

The heagle, ail iSCUlINe looking dog, repre 
sents a public reaction against the effeminate 


looking poodle, which CONTINUED ON PAG! 








if you think the U-2 affair was a bungle you may be right, 
but you’re wrong if you think this is new. The espionage 
trade has more boneheads than masterminds, and most of 


the secrets they expose are their own 


SPIES WERE ALWAYS 





STUPID 










































































BY CATHERINE JONES 


Until the farcical tragedy of the spy-in-the-sky 
affair of a few weeks ago, most people who 
thought about espionage at all probably had the 
idea that it’s carried on by people of very su- 
perior intelligence and masterminded by wizards 
hidden in seemingly innocuous departments of 
the government 

Not so: acts of the most staggering stupidity 
have always occurred in the name of espionage 
and most spies are recruited from the ranks of 
drifters, grifters, sharpies and misfits. The myth 
that spies are clever is based on the small per- 
centage of smart ones, the ones who don’t get 
caught. They live to tell the tale, and often they 
cannot resist writing it as well. The literature on 
the subject of their exploits is impressive. 

But for the most part espionage is a shocking 
waste of time and money. The experts estimate 
that little of the information gained by spies in 
the field is accurate enough to send home. Of 
this, still less is useful. The percentage finally 
acted upon ts infinitesimal 

This makes the complex, dangerous, tedious, 
expensive business of spying seem more than 
slightly ridiculous 

Unknown amounts of money are poured out 
by powers great and small to subsidize people 
supplying information or misinformation that 
may or may not be worth anything, and the evi- 
dence mounts that we would do better to put this 
money straight down the drain or else use it to 
create a Department of Good Works. 

For in the realm of espionage, truth is sillier 
than Hitchcock 

If. for example, you picked up a lurid paper- 
back and read of a dark, handsome cipher clerk’s 
coming under the spell of a mysterious, vaguely 
foreign older woman named Countess Anna 
Wolkoff and betraying his country’s secrets along 
with its code to her well, that’s a fairly routine 
plot and you might go along with it for a few 
hours’ divertissement 

But if the writer then went on to describe how 
the young man grew tired of photographing the 
secret documents he smuggled out of the em- 
bassy and gave the work to a commercial 
photographer to do, you'd throw the book aside 
as implausible and an insult to your intelligence 

The man’s name was Tyler Kent, and it hap- 
pened 

In 1939, when Kent was sent to London to 
vork in the U.S. embassy, he fell in with the 
pro-Hitler British Fascist crowd fell, also, 
madly in love with Anna. The countess was in 
the pay of Germany, and she persuaded him to 
play post office in more ways than one. Between 
the start of the war and May 1940, Kent photo- 
graphed, or had photographed, fifteen hundred 
secret papers. The pictures were given to Anna, 
who passed them on to an official in the Italian 
embassy, where they were put into the. diplo 
matic pouch to Rome and then flown to Berlin 

It was woefully easy tor Kent to sneak the 
papers out of the embassy at night and slip them 
back in the morning; he might have gone on 
indefinitely had he not become so bored with 
developing pictures. Eventually, lovers’ meetings 
at Anna's flat invariably followed by, of all 
things, a trip to the photographer's aroused the 
suspicions of the British counter-espionage peo 
ple. The photographer, incidentally, was under 
the naive impression that he was doing a favor 


{ 
| 


yr the American embassy 


Since the U.S. was not yet at war Kent could 
not be charged with espionage. He was sentenced 
to seven years and Anna got ten. For the same 
acts a year and a half later, he would undoubt 
edly have been hanged 

\ runner-up for the title of Spy Most Unlikely 
to Succeed during World War II was Rogerio de 
Menezes, a clerk in the Portuguese embassy in 
London. This young man was a great gadabout 
and barfly, and he was always broke; he leaped 
at the chance to earn an extra £50 a month 


when a German spy in| CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 











The Red in downtown Winnipeg, painted by Robert Bruce from a construction company 


RIVERS OF CANADA 


THE 
RED 


As unpredictable as the rusty loops it has 
worn in the black prairie loam, this is 
the sleek, squalid, gentle, violent stream 
that inherited the wide Manitoba plain 


BY HUGH MACLENNAN 


MAGAZINI 


ane 


vard on the St. Boniface shore. The sculls are from the Winnipeg Rowing 


Before I became acquainted with the Red River, I shared the general eastern 
notion that it was the dullest river in Canada. I could not have been more 
wrong. The Red is the most surprising river we have in the whole tand 

To look casually at the Red in Winnipeg nobody would ever think so 
Brown and lazy, it twines through the city with the motion of a convolvulus 
and finally wanders out again into the vast sameness of the Manitoba plain 
Not even after it has received the Assiniboine does its appearance seem to 
alter. for though the Assiniboine virtually doubles its volume, the difference in 
the river's size passes almost unnoticed in the huge, flat prairie threugh which 
it flows. In Winnipeg the Assiniboine looks like its identical twin, and before 
the two streams meet in the city’s heart, strangers frequently mistake one for 
the other. It is only from the air that their distinctiveness appears. Seen from 
above, the Red looks like a brown worm wiggling north through the prairie 
But the Assiniboine, seen from above, has a sweep to its course: it swings 
of sight across the western horizon with a gesture of promise, tf not of 

As North American rivet o, the Red is not 
Minnesota to its terminus in Lake Winnipeg 
hundred more than the Assiniboine ind ubou 
of the combined Saskatchewan The 
under the name of Bois de Sioun 
Otter | the small town of 
In 
from the much longer 

Once the Red finds it 
the map but does so with a 
its silt making it opaque at a depth of fou 
a strong contrary wind can bring tt to a hal 


for nearly all its course seems utterly undramatic 
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17 LEFT: The bridge across the Red at St 
Jean Baptiste, 46 miles south of Winnipeg 
1s Bruce describes the scene, “The soil is 
quite black when wet, but when dry it takes 
on a mauve tinge, and at dusk this color ts 
intensified The underside of the bridge 
is packed with straw, apparently trapped 


there during the 1950 flooding of the Red.’ 








Manitoba plain. In the vern shires the villages nestle in 
crowned hills, the farms a1 e private gi s. the trunks of 
are moss-green from the - le inter 
symphonic. There are none thes leties in the Red River 
1 valley as most people u stand the term a colossal 


srin tr ni 
. t iin 


pl. ocean, in A 


one, and mpanion 1s 
ibove it. Yet in tl Stal tting the Red 


scenes of bowe 


1 stood on prairie level and at a reac 


Thames at Gori n apron of lush 


the water : 1 remembered Runnymede. 





PAINTINGS BY 
“1 ROBERT BRUCE 


ABOVE: The River Road north of Winnipeg. 
A re edy lagoon (fore ground) provides a haven 
for waterfowl. On weekends and_ holidays 
cars line the roadside’ while their pas- 
sengers fish from the low banks. This point 
is about midway between Winnipeg and the 
delta of the Red, which empties into Lake 


Winnipeg through a network of channels. 
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took the Lions seven games to 


e city with the lunatic fringe on top, f 


roal 


Football for the Spectator, a night-school course, draws undergraduates in droves. 


That night: pandemonium downtown. 


otball f came 


as a belated epidemic. The place hasn't been the same since 


BY RAY GARDNER 


WHEN GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE de- 
fied the United Nations one day last Feb- 
ruary by firing France’s first atomic ex- 
plosion, the blast was heard around the 
world and made headlines in every Cana- 
dian newspaper but one 
Sun. 

The Sun's editors slapped a one-column 
head on the story of de Gaulle’s bomb, 
tucked it away in 
ner of page one and devoted the paper's 
banner line to the real news event of the 
day: Vancouver had been awarded the 
1960 Grey Cup game. The foremost 
teams of and west would—the hy- 
drogen bomb willing—-meet in Empire 
Stadium on November 26 to contest the 
professional football 
Canada 

[This triumph of football over fallout 
for pride of place on the Sun’s front page 
was merely another manifestation of the 


the Vancouver 


an inconspicuous Cor- 


east 


championship of 


madness that has gripped Vancouver, the 
city with the lunatic fringe on top, ever 
since the wet September night in 1954 
the B. ¢ their first 
victory in the Interprovincial 
Football Union. 


Lions scored 


Western 


when 


BELOW, LEFT 
RIGHT: At least 


Police dogs have had to be 


2.000 kids every ‘59 


l 


Playing their first season in the WIFU, 
the had six straight 
when, finally, they triumphed 9 to 4 over 
Calgary Stampeders by scoring a thrilling 
minute The eighteen 
thousand Empire Stadium 
mob, as if a 


Lions lost games 


last touchdown 
spectators in 
Roman 
Christian, instead of just the Stampeders, 
had thrown to the Neither 
the pleadings of the stadium announcer 
nor the playing of God Save The Queen 
could subdue thei 
Whisky 
One 


reacted like a 


been Lions 


wild demonstration 
bottles and cushions filled the 
all flying bottle steuck a 
knocking her unconscious. A man 
the thirtieth row 
the 
fifteenth row 

Another his 
and flung them at the Calgary 


woman 
jump 
from 


ed was propelled 


along by crowd, and landed in the 


man removed store teeth 
players 
bench (a gesture of contempt that was to 
win him acclaim, from the Lions’ Booster 
Club 


ed onto the playing field 


as fan of the week). A mob swarm 


tore down the 


goalposts, and, when someone produced 
an axe, chopped them to bits. 
the the 


crowd surged CONTINUED ON 
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ive hundred Germans took over the prisoner- 
of-war camp al Bowmanville. Ont.. and defied 


their guards to come and get them. The result: 


a club-swingine brawl that lasted for three days 


BY TERENCE ROBERTSON 


>Y FRANKLIN ARBUCKLI 


LLUSTRATION 








Among the more bizarre f W oon aft ipture, the senior German hands should be tied to keep prisoners from 
I I iilicer. And, contrary to the Geneva conven destroying documents. However, while indivi- 

( Oct fz. a tions, he organized courts of honor at which he dual shacklings in case of necessity are permis 

( t B Ont. | 1d two other U-boat commanders tried fellow sible, blanket orders for tieing prisoners with- 

risoners tor offences cor tted both before out specific reasons are ruled out by the Geneva 

re » on stanc his court conventions. When the Germans studied an 

onvicted Get . lieutenant for surrender order captured at Dieppe, they interpreted the 

\trih 1g too re y and of failing to scuttle his ship instructions as a blanket order and threatened 

; ) After the lieutenant tried unsuccessfully to to place in chains all prisoners taken at Dieppe 

Ciual ul I O {t sul I Kretschmer! rranged tor him The British answered that if indeed a blanket 

( ell of the Vet Guard of ¢ | to escay vith orders t » to Barrow-in-Fur order had been tssued. it would be cancelled 
Lat hit scuttle his captured The Germans then refrained from carrying out 

M U-boat, whict t anchor there the proposed reprisals. A month later a small 

ual I f W | When Kretschmer was told that the naval British force raided the Channel island of Sark 
officer had en shot dead by Home Guards the hands of some captured Germans were tied 

On tl or of O )4 th men while h vas running vay. he showed out of necessity. The Germans now charged 

© regret. For | th s total: there that the British had not adhered to their under 
| I ling of uuld be no compromis taking and announced that they were mana 
CG ther Kretscl r. with ¢ rest of the Grizedale cling a thousand prisoners taken at Dieppe. The 
Hall | ners, was t ferred to Bowmanville British felt obliged to reply in kind 
1 Ma f 1942. Betore that time the camp After some deliberation the Canadian gov- 
RB toucl had been sparsely populated by Luftwaffe pilots ernment ordered that a number of German 
hter Be officers trom the Afrika Korps prisoners in Canada should be manacled until 
What follo ot | Iwo dispirited German senior officers from further notice. Bowmanville, one of the camps 
or s North Africa were responsible for the orderly selected, was particularly suitable because the 
fougl onduct of th isoners, but they didn’t pre- prisoners included a large number of officers 

} { ts. W ) vent Kret mer fro raining great influence from favored branches of the services 

Cj i t | ) 1 the Offic he was not de camp spokesman Thus on the morning of October 10, 1942 

itil September of 1944, but unofficially he was Colonel Taylor, the camp commandant, was 

lways ower behind the wire handed a telegram telling him to segregate a 

| } Ni Laylo Former inmates say Kretschmer organized certain number of German officers and other 
Mi f the Vet Guard Can had the collection of information from Canadiat ranks and put them in handcuffs 

H¢ ublications, which was relayed back to Gert When the two senior officers from the Afrika 

tn Lhe n German officers repatriated by the Korps and Kretschmer were informed of the 

Cj i int tl long International Red Cross. And he revived his order, Kretschmer insisted that such an in 

) he that llegal courts of honor. The commander of the fringement on the prisoners’ rights could not 

icked of rutalit youl ) ropaganda surrendered U-boat that lav in Barrow-in-Fur be accepted I cannot obey, sir.” he replied 

tory for Germa dj cuse for ness was convicted of cowardice and barred with cold formality. “We shall resist force with 

Itreatment ot Canadian prisons from all games and training programs organ force.’ 

Among the prisoners at Bow nville nd ized by the prisoners. No one spoke to him ex He refused flatly to co-operate in any way 
high i rest vas the strong-willed U-boat cept in the course of duty. Members of the and stated in writing that he would receive no 
ol inder, Kapitanleutnant Otto Kretschmer, Canadian camp staff still remember the forlorn communication from the camp commandant 
vho now bosses the coastal defence torce of figure making his daily rounds behind the wire Taylor said he felt then, and still feels. that the 
the re-created West German navy. H ister- in solitude decision to shackle prisoners was unwise and 
minded the revolt The trouble at the Bowmanville camp stem- achieved nothing 

Kretschmer had used his U-99 to destroy med from a bitter political exchange between That morning, however, the commandant 

rly 350,000 tons of Allied shipping before London and Berlin, one that threatened to had his orders. He informed Ottawa of the 
he was captured in March 1941, when his crip- undermine the international law governing the Germans’ attitude and requested permission to 
pled sub sank in the North Atlanti treatment of prisoners. The issue was an after- use force to bring out the required number of P 

Kretschmer was tough. At Grizedale Hall in math of Dieppe. Over the objections of the prisoners. The defense department replied that | 
Northumberland 1 POW camp set up in Eng- Canadian general who commanded the force, he should use his own discretion while avoid- 
land tor especially troublesome prisoners—he one part of the operations plan prescribed that ing any incident CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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roop ising an old hydro pole as 
battering ram, finally forced their way through the 
Germans | icade and into the fortified kitchen. They 
encountered of crockery, sticks and stones 
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“T know F’ve mixed it enougk — 
I'm looking for my ring.” 
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Travelling through St-Hyacinthe, Quebec, the family couldn't 
1 Dad I 








Save a day at the market 


in color snapshots 
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pores - | THE APARTMENT: Billy Wilder. one of the smartest all : 
BEST BET | , 1 t } 
sad : : ound moviemakers in Hollywood, has come up with an } 

other winne n this big-cuy comedy-drama. It somehow manages to be botn ] 

sardonic and warmhearted while observantly focusing on the romance that ? 

slo blooms between a bachelor bookkeeper (Jack Lemmon) and an ele j 

vator girl (Shirley MacLaine). Both e tiny cogs tn an immense business 

office organization, and our hero’s unorthodox way of getting ahead in_ the 

world is to let wolfish executive se his apartment for their illicit amours 

Eventually, of course. he sees the error of his wavs 


DON’T PANIC, CHAPS: A few inept and forgotten British soldiers and a 


similar group of Germans unofficially establish a separate peace as castaways 





on a tiny island in the Adriatic. The ironies of their situation are only thinly 
developed in this skimpy British comedy. Thorley Walters and Dennis Price 
ive the com nde 

HANNIBAL: This is yet another in the seemingly endless chain of Italian 
made “historica adventures with clumsily dubbed English dialogue. The re 
sults are mainly ludicrous. with Victor Mature in typical form as the Cartha 
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lifelong foes after a youthful friendship. and in the process Alaska matures in 
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Deilcraft make furniture for the most beautiful dream- 
ing. They also make refreshingly styled occasional tables. Or in 
the candlelight of evening, you can dine with elegance on Deilcraft. 


Deilcraft Canadian craftsmen select only fine woods slowly 
seasoned, then painstakingly match them for perfect colour and 
grain. And as a fitting finishing touch, Deilcraft furniture is gently 


polished to reveal the full warmth and natural beauty of the wood. 


For all its superlative workmanship, Deilcraft furniture asks but 
a modest price. Choose Deilcraft for every room in your home. 
In contemporary or traditional styles, it co-ordinates perfectly 
with the Deilcraft Cabinet of your Electrohome Hi-Fi or TV set. 


See Deilcraft at stores you respect everywhere. 


Prices, for an occasional table as an example, start as low as $31.95. 


DHILCRAHT 
VALUE #* 


DEILCRAFT DIVISION, CANADA S OWN ELECTROHOME, KITCHENER, ONT. 








The Red continued from page 18 





When the Red floods there’s nothing anybody can 


do about it — it’s no longer a river, but a lake 


the Missouri curves southeast and the 
Red flows north. But — and this ts an- 
other curious contradiction in the Red’s 
history—there was a time ages ago when 
the Red did flow south. While the glacier 
still existed in the north, south was the 
only way the water could go, so it drib- 
bled over the continental shelf and 
eventually found its way into the Missis- 
sippi 

Now picture the scene in central Can- 
ada as it was during the thousands of 
years when the climate warmed and the 
ice melted. As the glacier withdrew and 
the ice became water, the water was cap- 
tured in a vast basin bounded in the south 
by what is now the north-south divide, 
and in the north by the glacier. This 
water basin was Lake Agassiz, and for 
several eons the Red as has been ex- 
plained drained some of it off in a 
southerly direction 

In the period of its greatest extent, 
Lake Agassiz was more than seven hun 
dred miles long. At its northern end it 
was about seven hundred feet deep. It 
covered northwest Minnesota, parts of 
the Dakotas and much of the central 
Canadian plain, and for a time its chief 
drainage was easterly into Lake Superior. 
As the glacier continued to retreat, the 
remains of millions of dead organisms 
sank to the bottom to enrich what be 
came the dry land that settlers first put 
under the plow in the last century 

Not until 10,000 years ago—only yes- 
terday in the time-span of a geologist— 
did the main body of Lake Agassiz finally 
draw off. Behind it remain substantial 
bodies of water called Lakes Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis, Manitoba, the Upper and 
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Lower Red Lakes, Lake of the Woods and 
the Nelson and Red Rivers. Today the 
Red, joined by its lazy tributaries, worms 
through the heart of the bed of old Lake 
Agassiz. 

That is why, when certain weather 
conditions conspire, the Red reverts to 
the behavior of the lake that fathered it. 
In simpler language, when the Red River 
floods there is nothing the people of 
Manitoba can do about it. You can fight 
an ordinary river by means of dikes and 
levees, but nobody can stem the over 
flow of a river that turns itself into a 
lake on a continental plain where the 
greatest elevation seldom exceeds six 
feet 

In the spring of 1852, David Andet 
son, Bishop of Rupert’s Land, was able 
to reflect with good reason that civiliza- 
tion, religion and tradition were taking 
root in the vast frontier diocese under 
his care. In his school near old Fort 
Garry one pupil had just completed the 
reading of Aristotle’s Ethics in the origi- 
nal Greek. Several others had worked 
through Herodotus into Thucydides, four 
lads were studying the gospels in Italian, 
most of the school knew them in French, 
and the whole school had recited a psalm 
in Hebrew and the Lord’s Prayer in eight 
languages, “including the two leading 
For hundreds of 
miles around this little island of culture 


dialects of our country.’ 


the wilderness extended, but within the 
colony itself the farms were prosperous, 
families were earning a living and the 
desperate hardships of the early days 
were becoming memories 

But into this scene of peace, like a 


tocsin. came the news the settlers dread- 
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“What's this strange white hair doing 
on your coat? 
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of golden rye in the sun. That is Seagram’s “83” as Seagram’s and Nature made it — with nothing 
. | added but honest, all-revealing water. If it tastes better than any other whisky with water, then 


you ll be sure to like it as well with any 


other favourite mixer. 
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i , t vening, but now the churchyard The water gained, deepened and 
h I h i ( the seedplot of God”) was entirely pread. On May 17 a boat was rowed 
‘i P f ) I ! € overed nd everywhere houses were through the churchyard gate and across 
R ) h . nging of ds, and iwash or floating away. Three days later the plain until it blundered into the main 
( I ws that wat i tempest arose. and the resurrected Lake channel of the river. now foaming at ten 
‘ rT Peml n Agassiz roared like a sea in the wind. A knots. and was nearly lost. Wreckage 
‘ y few day iter Bishop Anderson's congre floating everywhere moved the Bishop to 
B \ eauuif tion rowed or paddled to a spot of dry quote from the storm scene in the first 
By M f ! ind the edge of the waters and he book of Virgil’s Aeneid. Now men, wom 
( tot | hed the rmon on the destruc en and children were drown cattle 
oO e Workin | tion of Sodom and Gomorral it even were floating feet up. stoves ind plow 
I t i lay he preached on Noah lashed for safety to rafts had been car 
f lo he choir sang Spofforth’s Te ried off and lost forever. But when dry 
) ( M D ground was finally reached. “violets and 
buttercups, raspberry and = strawberry 
. blossoms were grateful to the eve and 


beyond the water's brink Bishop Ande 


on saw men who had ived plows and 
oxen working frantically to turn the so 
Mosquitos thriving in the lampnes 
wel is thick nidve 

Four day ater the flood reached 


height and became stationary, and the 


bishop, hoisting a sail in his “birch-rind 
canoe, went for a long voyage across the 
prairie in beautiful weather. The farm 


land was now transformed into a lake 
several hundred miles long and about 
twelve miles wide. with maples in full 
leaf protruding from it and birds sing 
ing gaily in their branches. the 
houses projecting from the water and 
families floating around in boats and on 
rafts. At 3 o'clock the next morning “the 
sunrise was like a sunrise at sea with 
the addition of the birdsongs and the 


fresh green of the trees Another Sab 


bath came. and the day before it the 
bishop had seen a flag hoisted to signi 
fy that the flood was abating, so this 
time his text was from Isaiah: “When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the 


Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 


against him \ few days later, land be 
gan to appear above the waters. Quickly 


th 


v¢ Water drained off, leaving a sea ot 
slime that the sun soon baked hard 
Three weeks after the height of the flood 
the first boats of the Long Portage Bri 
gade passed Fort Garry on their way 
west via the Saskatchewan to meet the 
brigades descending from the Macken 
zie. With them they brought newspapers 
that told of a flood in Yorkshire in whicl 
nearly a hundred lives had been lost. and 
the bishop reflected thankfully that the 
Lord had dealt with the Red River set 


tlers graciously, that now “the melody of 


former times may be renewed ind 
that in future. when he took his seat in 
the hall where the daily worship was 
held, there would be behind me_ the 


Same engraving as before that from the 
original of Andrea Sacchi, of Noah reat 
ing his altar of thanksgiving, when saved 


from the waters of the flood 





This 108-year-old description of a Red 





River flood can serve well enough as a 


record of all of them. The flood describ 


ed by Bishop Anderson wus worse tha 
the ist one in 1950, but the behavio 
of the Red in all its floods pretty 
much the same The Red has ftloodec 
seriously a dozen times from 1 6 to 
1950. and not once is it been succes 





fully combated. On each occasion. more 





over, the causes of flood have been the 
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; pring rains, the Red (in the words of No body of comparable size has played Soon they were starving. For nine awful could do. Summer was “a time of peace 
sd Ralph Allen when he described the flood a role of greater importance in Cana years they wandered up and down the with hunger,” winter a white hell. But the 
” of 1950) “can’t possibly miss.” It turns dian history Red in search of buffalo. Indians attack settlement burgeoned. When the people 
—_— tself once again into a miniature Lake Nor did any others endure more ap ed them. Fur traders of the North West could eat their bread without weight 
Agassiz. and all the technology of mod palling suffering. Not even Napoleon Company declared war on them, killed ind their potatoes without measure 
ern man | been unable to avert the could imagine, before he experienced it a number of them and burned out thei schools and churches rose among them 
ip | nevitable consequence what a prairie winter can do to a shelter settlement. A decade after their arrival books were imported from England, and 
I Ir he flood of 1950. some hundred less people. The Selkirk settlers arrived at small numbers of French Canadians ap ome of their teachers were men trained 
" housand Canadian ind twenty thou the Forks without plows, and pathetically peared and established St Boniface in Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge 
ind Americar were driven from then they tried to scratch the surface of that Then, in 1826, the Red struck them with In 1855, only three years after the flood 
” homes, fifteen thousand houses, farm gigantic plain with hoes and_= spades the worst flood in its recorded history described by Bishop Anderson, an Amer 
. dir ind business blocks were inun Their sole line of communication ran In that year it washed away nearly all can journalist visited the Red River Va 
ited. and the loss of life might have back 750 miles to a tiny fort visited once their houses ey and wrote 
een serious had not the Canadian Army 1 year by ships from the Old Country Still they persevered: it was all they There is a spot on this continent 
ACT oO 
n 
On that occasion, as Winnipeg people 
vidly rec the army was prepared to 
leclare martial law and remove 320,000 ptt 
7 civilians according to the plan that would f; f ae 
have rat sed in southern England in 4 z ys — 
1940 if th Germans had crossed the gi del J 
C hanne Chis plan may well have to be Vib hi t. 4 3 
Uf put nto ffect next year o five years AVA . JS : a F i 
7 hence. for W nnipeg is almost as defense- sad 
l ess aga tne Red is it has ilways eg : Sd Nae ee 
been. As early as 1879. Sir Sandford ; 
. Fleming ed that the CPR crossing of 
a the Red be made twenty-odd miles down- 
tream tron Winnipe g where the banks 
; ire highe nd flooding ts less serious 
" As late as 1960, engineers are still pre 
paring plans for a floodway to divert the 
, overflow around greater Winnipeg. The 
ne cost would be prodigious but so is the 
ith cost of first-class flood. The 1950 affair 
th was far from the worst on record on 
4D that occasion the Assiniboine held off 
until the Red had done tts worst but 
cost $104,000,000 in property losses 
mone 
sis People in the east think of the three 
u prairie provinces as imilar and lump 
| them together under the general term 
2 the West. Yet their histories are quite 
Rly lifferent. The Red River Valley. in terms 
ol of settlement much older than Sas- 
hatche n and Alberta. Though all three 
vl provinces have a common background ot 
ar fur-tradin though the family La Veren 
rye explored them all (Fort Rouge was 
:' | established at the Forks of the Red and 
-— Assiniboine by the elder La Vérendrye 
c in 1738 { fact of some significance 
that t omesteaders of the two western 
nd I VING had ulwa ehind 
I lineteenth entury 
o tl 1 ver before serio farm 
I y € » h che in. B tt Red 
nd R t I | tro I rier 
. oO oO io 
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which travelers do not visit. Deserts, al 
most trackless, divide it from the habita 
or once there 
to escape it, is an exploit of which one 
may 


tions of men. To reach it, 


almost boast. It is not even marked 
On the maps nor mentioned in the gazet- 
teers.” 

Yet this visitor had found dancing and 
lining excellent wine cel- 


good ( several 


iars 1 library, copies of the 


' Illustrated 
London News, the 


Dick 


“Intellectual conver- 


latest novels of 
ens and Thackeray 


} 


sation 1¢ wrote, “might be had there 


as well as in 


Washington 

he settlement continued isolated until 
after Confederation, its lines of com- 
munication now running south toward St 


Paul. But one day, 


April there came 
floating down to Fort Garry a wooden 
scow carrying eight men. They were 
Canadians from Ontario”; they had 


scow in the States and come 
Red to 


nor the original settlers knew 


bought the 
down the homestead. Though 
neither they 
it at the time, those eight men were the 
advance guard of the homesteading ava- 
lanche that was to Riel 
accelerate the building of the 


and by the 


cause the two 
rebellions 


transcontinental railways 


century's end make the bed of Lake 
Agassiz one of the richest wheat areas 
in the world 

Today the Red River Valley is no 
longer the West; it is the geographical 


heart of Canada. It may also be the eth- 


nic and social heart as well. Here, facing 


are the com- 
nunities of Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 


each other across the river, 


English-Canadian, the 
French But all 


threaded 


the one palpably 


other palpably around 


them, and through them, are 


the lines of a mosaic of peoples whose 
origins are in all the nations of the 
Old World. In the litthe town of Selkirk 
just below the lower and larger Fort 
Garry you can see this mosaic plain 
The most prominent building is an onion 
domed Ukrainian church, but within a 
stone’s throw of it is a street called Brit 
innia Avenue, and the Anglican house 
of worship is called Christ Church. In 
lower Fort Garry itself the style of 
stonecutting is pure Old Country, and 
the Fort as authentically British Colonial 
as York Redoubt at the entrance of Halli 
fax Harbor 

This continuance of tradition in the 
Red River Valley, it seems to me, has 
been and still is of priceless value. It is 


one of the factors that have saved Can 
da from I 


becoming an amorphous melt 


ing pot with no sense of its past. For 
years, when John Dafoe was its editor 
the Winnipeg Free Press was the most 
respected newspaper in Canada. It seems 


to me a fact that the French-speaking 


people of Manitoba are less provincial in 
those of the 


Manitoba 


their attitude than senior 


province. Did not give to 
French Canada its finest prose writer in 
Roy, 


Balzac as a little girl and be 


the person of Gabrielle who dis- 


¢ overed 
citizen of 


came the only writer not a 


France to receive the Prix Femina2? 


Yet the Red River, 


ments are now old by 


though its settle- 
western standards 


Mont 


least One re 


and only 4 hours by air trom 


real, can still 


appear in at 
gion so pristine that when there you feel 
yourself the only man alive in the world 
Last spring | drove in a rented car to the 


delta, turned off at Petersfield into the 
sole track that leads inward and came to 
Marshes 
It was the beginning of one of the finest 
life, for 


found a 


the road’s end in the Netley 


days of my there, at the end of 


the road, I camp owned by a 


called Ed 


wanted to 


Canadian of Polish ancestry 
When I told him I 
there appeared in his face 
friendship one 


Chesley 
see the delta 
the look of 


sees some- 
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times when a stranger shows interest in 
the thing a man loves. Quietly he asked 
his son Larry to prepare a boat. While 
the fuel was being poured in, we talked 
that 
widely 


I soon discovered Chesley was a 


widely read and traveled man 
ind that what he wished to do more than 
anything else was write the story of the 


Red River 
He told me of the Brokenhead Indian 


delta 


reserve just to the east of the delta, a 
little about the birds, and of small depres 
discovered in the 


Selkirk 
children, 


sions he had ground 
hidden 


over with 


where settlers had 


their 


some 
covering them 
sods when the Indians rose against them 
boat, I 


joined him, and we set out into the great- 


Then his son called from the 


est duck-breeding area in America 


[The Red River delta, flat as the plain 


to the south of it, flat as the lake to the 


north of it. is a labyrinth of channels 


through reeds and swamps where a 


himself in twenty 


But young Larry Chesley knows 


greenhorn would lose 
minutes 
it as a man knows his own property. He 
took me into channel after channel while 
ducks of every species skittered away on 
took to 


back 


that sea of reeds. Herons 


the water or broke cover and 
Marsh 


and forth over 


the alr hawks beat slowly 


SA IRL MIE REI SET 
DRIVING POWER 


What a 
ind proud never owns Is 
The reason he’s “made it’: 


His wife (and the Joneses). 


man who's successful 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 
a eg) 


stood on one leg in shallow places; bush 


after bush was spangled with scarlet 


from the wings of roosting red-winged 
blackbirds; huge white pelicans, some of 
hitty 
the water or rose with slow, heavy flap 


wings. We 


down it a spel and 


them weighing pounds, floated on 


pings of found the course of 
the Red 
turned into one of the 
that 


sailed 


many little chan 


nels——-the one reminded me of the 


Cherwell Then we went through a 


beaver dam and came out to another ex 


panse where a gamewarden’s tower stood 


in the wilderness and seemed high as a 


skyscraper. We climbed it. The whole 
air was full of birdsongs, it vibrated with 
returned to the boat a 


broke flew 


them, and as we 
flight of 
away 

In the — fall,” 


hunters come here from everywhere, and 


mallard cover and 


said Larry, “duck 


we take them into the marshes. They 
jump-shoot from boats, or they shoot 
from blinds, or they use decoys.’ \ 


Father and I go 
Last 


went shooting 


little later he added 


south just after the birds year in 


Mexico, when I some of 

the ducks I | 

ducks I'd here a month before 
We reached the final forks of the Red 


into 


yagged may have been 


missed 


where it divides three channels 


passed down the eastern branch and 


entered Lake Winnipeg We coasted 
along toward the mouth of the central 
stream, which is almost invisible when 
you are out on the lake. The flat lake 


spread north over the horizon, the delta 


south into the prairie. The afternoon 


enclosed us as it enclosed thousands of 
ducks Canada geese 
the blackbirds and larks calling and 
shrilling in the higher light. Larry Ches- 
ley stopped the motor. With the sinking 


sun streaming over the 


and together with 


delta into oul 
eyes, we floated absolutely alone on that 


sea-like remnant of old Lake Agassiz * 
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3. “The hated lion was a light burden to the joyful 
tribesmen. They wouldn't eat the meat 
but they made us heroes for ridding them of 


2. “Game to the last, the lion was almost upon 


me before it dropped. The photographer fainted Barotse 


as he took this picture.) Usually a lion would run taboo 
away. We startled this one at close 


range to trigger its surprise attack, 


must have 


lize how close it had come. Too close for comfort. 
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a cattle-killer. Only after the lion was dead did I rea- 
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Another adventure in one of the 
87 lands where Canadian Club 
is “The Best in The House” 


Life-or-death 
moment 

for a 
big-game 
hunter 


| “A full grown lion is dangerous. “And 
make no mistake about it, professional 
hunters told llow right they 
writes Ron Shanin, a friend of Canadian 
Club. “Three days’ journey north of Vie- 
toria Falls, in the high plateau country of 
Northern Rhodesia, a lion jumped me 
without warning. | 158 Win- 
chester and squeezed off a shot. Hit solidly, 
the lion fired again 


And 


ne, were, 


raised my 
still came on, I 


4. “Our real reward came back at camp 
the 
ice and whisky 
meant my old favorite, Canadian Club.” 


with glasses, 
whisky 


where bove vreeted us 


As on most safaris, 
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evening long in cocktails before dinner, 
and tall after. ‘Try Club 
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every notable hotel or bar the world over. 
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How football madness hit Vancouver continued from page 





On street corners, kids sold souvenir goalpost splinters for a quarter 


In t . i nee, the excite win. Measures have been taken to curb 
V-ID | ht | nev completely vandalism the wooden goalposts have 
ton ind } 1 Ne nstead of eighteen thou een replaced by steel uprights. embed 
t } () t ind far inv a thirty-four thou ded in concrete. and at the Lions’ final 
" » tt n nysteria that game last season police dogs were used 
, her r the or oO intimidate a throng that invaded the 
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held but otherwise little has been done 
to inhibit the Lions’ demonstrative fol 
lowers 

Vancouver was the last city to enter! 
professional Canadian football and _ its 
team has been one of the most inept in 
the country, yet it has become, in terms 
of attendance, the biggest power in the 
game 

No other sports promotion. no enter 
tainment, no fad has ever attracted such 
a large and frenzied following in Van 
couver as have the Lions and their in 
glorious gridiron adventures. Few poli 
tical or religicus movements have touch 
ed it. Football has become nothing less 
than a civic obsession 

The most revealing statistic is prob 
ably this: last season the average atten 
dance for the Lions’ eight league games 
and one playoff game at Empire Stadium 
was 30,883, or slightly more than five 
percent of the total population of greater 
Vancouver 

This hysteria is almost certain to be 
surpassed this season because the Lions 
who made the WIFI playoftts last yeal 
for the first time, appear to have a strong 
er club, perhaps even a championship 
contender. In anticipation of this, there 
has been a boom in season tickets. Twen 
ty thousand were sold——at prices ranging 
from fourteen to thirty-two dollars fot 
eight games—long before the Lions play 


ed their first game. 
The well-dressed lineman 


Adults have even been going back to 
school to learn how to watch the fine 
points of a football game. Last wintel 
the school board in Burnaby. a munici 
pality bordering Vancouver. offered a 
night course called Football for the 
Spectator, under the professorship of 


Wayne Robinson, the Lions’ head coach 

The first lesson given during the four 
night course included a demonstration of 
how a football player girds himself for 
combat i Lion lineman appeared in 


sweatshirt and jockey shorts and then 


publicly donned his gridiron garments 
while the spectators looked on entranced 
Other sessions dealt with the more ad 
vanced subject of football strategy 

The public's response was astonishing 


The first night 1,014 men and women 
participated in this adventure in learn 
ing: subsequent classes were only slight 
less well attended. Until then the record 
registration for an adult education course 
in Burnaby had been the 113 who sought 
instruction in How to Invest Your 
Money 

Women were predominant in Robin 
son's classes. One woman reason fo 
attending may have been typical I 


{ 


he said becaus 1 want t 





he football feve l want to be pa 


of the crowd 


\ incouVver IS Oo en wssed I foot 
tna he firing of a Lions coac C 
lion of fA uccesso XCILE more ile 
est and es mo contro than the 
eleculol ot I ( Or coac Cilen 
Crow oun oO ot Is joo by 

) Crowe oO in 
le OC \ 
} O C .) 
I Vancouver f le 
\ B Stuh Stuk Lio 
no r g C 
t } a) } LA 
' L p ' \ t “ 
F e spo ont 


When the Lions refused to renew St 


Kl contract, at the end of the 1955 se: 
on, the new vep eports of a ioc 
police scandal and a Big Four fore 

' mt r f 

1 Crs a Crenee Ol Ol 1c rie 
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one ne Far from being deflated. M Foot 
fol ill was blown up into a front-page hero 
ind marty One group of fans held 
ile lass Meetin Oo try to force Stukus re 
{ nstateme Ine Vancouy Sun cashe 
i non th ontroversy by hiring Stukt 
n footb edilo nd trumpeted its coup 
th hough Stuk { t man to be 
iunched Oo Pp 
le The following season A Stuku 
ucl Night ebrated coincide with a 
in Lions n t thousand mer 
I ome! 1 irer ne time, the 
oll reate thering ever to assemble for a 
ich nadian football contest cheered the 
es leposed coach as he circled the field in a 
Chevrolet convertidie 
ol TI ) of yes of gifts (a 
el ( r the vished on Stuke 
nes his admire \ prise. his parents 
m nd ott low! 1 from To- 
onto and another roth was brought 
t« from Edmontor 
Not since 28. whew Percy Willrams 
n ye tron ound! victory at 
n the Olvmptc Gaame nad Vancouver 
u iped i at IO} on thletic 
nm re 
I Iwo ( f of 1958, 
¢ Stukus of e in an act of journal- 
ti prise tl xpresses the 
I mportan ott sumed in 


{ been push- 


ad lo tt L { Li yt A il DY i over 
he Chinese inds of Matsu and Que- 
noy. and Jack Scott, then t Suns exec- 
itive editor, wa inxious to dramatize 
to this threat for h readers as well as 
fine distract them from their football fixation. 
ite! His solution was to send Stukus to cover 
Cl the crisis 
la With Stuh ‘ viine said Scott, 
the they ll read abo Mats nd Quemoy 
ol even if the lo take th for a couple 
cl of A Am t iCkl 1 
yu Stukus flew to Formosa here he tn- 
| of terviewed ( n Kai-shek (MUSI 


ISLANDS. CHIANG 


paid admissions for the forty-eight league 


The Lions have 1 ip 1.158.473 operation,” says Herb Capozzi, the Lions 


general manage! Thats how much i flight of almost five hundred miles 


by chartered plane from Prince George, 


games they've played at home during six money we expect to handle in 1960, from At the same time, in the northern 
seasons. In 1959, their best year both on rate receipts and other revenue coastal city of Prince Rupert and in the 
the gridiron and at the gate, they drew Vancouver's football fever has spread hinterland at Trail, where the mountain 
243.604 spectators to their eight league throughout British Columbia, and isolat ous terrain disrupts radio reception from 
games and another thirty-four thousand ed cases are known to exist even across Vancouver. people jumo into thet urs 
to their one appearance in the playoffs the border in Washington a Seattle ind drive up into the mountains irch 
by far the most outstanding record of man, for instance, holds nine season ng for a place where the play-by-pla 
ny of Canada’s nine professional foot tickets omes tn loud and cleat 
ill clubs. Gate receipts for the eight On football nights the faithful trek to The Lions’ supporters are caught in 
eague games totaled more than six Vancouver by bus and car from. the i web of organization that reaches down 
hundred thousand dollars Fraser Valley and the Okanagan. by boat even into the moppets’ world. Ten thou 
Were now a million-dollar-a-yeat from Vancouver Island, and, at times sand kids shelled out a quarter apiece 











to HOLD rELLS 
STUKUS wa the headline emblazoned 
ne icross one edition of the Sun), went to 
Quemoy trom where ‘ vrole All of 
a sudden youre wu Suddenly 
you wonde! wi the B. ( Lions are 
doing whethe n Ve won that first 
me hen he eturned to Formosa, 
.! whence eported that | searched 
rT n vain to find another Chinese with the 
I sique ol Norm Kwon le Tamous 
ord China Clipper of Canadian football 
Th I y te Le no a a & ney paid Stu- 
s on | night in 1956 was typical of 
oul Vancouver football fans, who are now 
ecognized as the most enthusiastic and 
;' ninhibited of any in the land. The: very 
to first time the Lion set foot on the turf 
it Empire Stadium nation: ttendance 
ecord ind Ve ince Van- 
yuver crowd nave ! hed one record 
ftel now 
Vance ( ‘ hre of the 
( P il natlor tendance rec- 
ra the vest crowd ever to watch a 
foot in n ¢ vad 9.319 at the 
C 55 Grey Cu the est’ playoff 
crowd 4.342). and the top turnout for 
ecague ime (34,117 
l Spite ot it greater poy ion [To 
onto has neve ttracted any spec 
itor oO (ire ( Pp hina Vancouvel! 
Oo n ordi Ca c im The 
iggest crowd to attend game in [lo 
onto, ol nvwhere in Canada beyond 
Vancouver 33,133 at the 1959 G \ 
C uf 
Forty - eight hundred seats are being 
s idded to Empire Stadium this summer so 
: that thirty-nine thousand spectators can 


be seated for this years Grey Cup. With 


standing room for another thousand, the 
stadium w hold forty thousand people. 
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Lunchtime or nightime... it's smoother made with Smirnof! 
Time is not of the essence! The vodka’s the thing! And as any good mixer will tell you, Smirnoff 1s the 
vodka of vodkas. A martini anybody? A bloody mary? You name it! It’s smoother made with Smirnoff. 
; , od 
It leaves you breathless 17H 
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1! newsmaking MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


Once again 
Maclean’s and Thomas B. Costain 
bring to life 
a vivid episode 


from Canada’s past 
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Alexander Graham Bell 
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last season to belong to a department 
tore s junior quarterback club. About 
two thousand of them attended each 
game, paying discount price of fifty 
five cents 

All this has come about in spite of 
Vancouver's lack of a substantial foot 
ball tradition to draw on. The game was 
not unknown in Vancouver but it was 
1 minor sport, on a level with English 
rugby. Rugger, in fact, had deeper roots 
in the schools 

This season thirty-three hundred boys 
are expected to turn out to play football 
in the hundred and ten minor leagues 
that have sprung up throughout the 
province. This activity will be assisted 
by a grant of twenty-six thousand dollars 
from the Lions 

Thirty-four hundred men have paid 
twenty dollars apiece to become mem 
bers of the B.C. Lions Football Club, 
the non-profit organization that operates 
the team. They pay two dollars in annual 
dues, are entitled to a ten-percent dis- 
count on season tickets, and elect the 
lirectorate that administers the club 
Eighty women hold associate member 
ships but are denied a vote in the elec- 
tions 

Once a week during the season, the 
Lions Touchdown Club holds a luncheon 
meeting, shows films of the team’s latest 
exploits on the field, and = invariably 
attracts a sellout audience of four hun- 
dred Another roaring success is the 
corps of cheerleaders, made up of forty 
girls trained in precision dancing A 
recent brief item seeking recruits for this 
unpaid claque caused a hundred and fifty 


volunteers to rally to the colors 


A brief brush with glory 

This fanaticism is all the more remark- 
ible for having been inspired not by a 
championship club but by one that has 
encountered defeat with appalling regu 


arity 


In six seasons, the Lions have scored 
only twenty-eight victories and one tle 
in ninety-six league games. One season 
they von Only One game in sixteen 
Twice tney finished last in the five-team 
WIFU and three times taey were fourth 
Last year they rose to tre dizzy heights 
of taird place, and thus made the play 
offs for the first time. This brush with 

ory was brief, for tte Edmonton Eski 


mos promptly beat em, 61 to 15, in a 


two-game _ total point series 

The city had experienced a brief tnter- 
ude of professional football in 1941, 
when a team called the Grizzlies played 
one season in the WIFI Ten vears after 
I Csrizzite folded, fou hundred en 


thusiast taered in a union hall one 
n the fal of 1951 to try again 
Thus t Lions sprang from a grass-roots 
novement whic ely !o account for 
spec cula ICC tae gat 
\ ncOouvel isn CK in 
WIFI | nirst yd fo if nenise Wa 
xcked Jan 1952, by the Winni 
pe ind Regina clubs who feared that 
pensive expeditions to the Pacific wilds 
ih en Anyway eC aout 
vould ever catch on in Van 
\ \) 1 1953, the WIFI 
j i to le Vancouve 
! 54. There were ree 
iche Vancouy would | R 
d 5,000-seai stadium 
pro olved € ulldit of | 
p Sta for 1954 British Empire 
G R would have to sell 6.500 season 
€ May 1954 nd nally 
\ ve to derwrite any losses in 
C e other clubs caused by 
er travel costs. 
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To build a team and sel! the season 
tickets, the club hired Annis Stukus, a 
Foronto sports writer and former back- 
field star with Toronto Argonauts, as 
manager and coach. Stukus was a logical 
choice because of the astonishing work 
he had done in reviving pro football in 
Edmonton in 1949 

Stukus, who is sometimes called the 
Loquacious Lithuanian, arrived in Van 
couver tn the spring of 1953, began talk 
ing football, and never stopped. In three 
hundred days he made at least two hun 
dred speeches. “Stukus,” says Dick Bed 
does, a Vancouver sports columnist. 
“would talk to an audience of one under 
a street lamp at midnight—and he often 
did.” Everyone agrees it was Big Stuke 
who sold Vancouver on football 

The slogan Lions Roar in °54, printed 
on automobile bumper cards, became 
virtually a civic motto. One of the cards 
found its way to Tokyo and was promi 
nently displayed in the lobby of the Im 
perial Hotel 

A Stukus masterstroke was to steal 
one of the most famous players in Ameri 
can football, a tackle named Arnie Wein 
meister, from the New York Giants, by 
paying him $15,000 a year for two years 
“His name alone,” says Stukus, “sold 
four thousand season tickets.” The quota 
of sixty-five hundred was reached five 
months before the WIFU deadline, and 
long before the Lions ever played a 
game eight thousand season tickets had 
been sold 

4 crowd of twenty thousand, a Cana 
dian attendance record, came to see the 
Lions play (and lose) their opening 
league game, and cheered wildly even 
when their heroes scored a first down, 
an important though hardly an outstand- 
ing accomplishment in the game of foot- 
ball 

In those days,” says Stukus, “all that 


most of th 


e fans could understand was 
the half-time entertainment. So we lavish 
ed money on that. to create a spectacle 
they wouldn't forget. We spent $40,000 
on entertainment—more than was spent 
by all the other clubs in Canada put to 
gether 

Stukus had created the most success 
ft 


1] sports promotion the West has evel 
known 

But are the thousands who throng 
Empire Stadium to watch the Lions genu 
ine sports fans, in the sense that those 
who follew hockey or baseball are”? 

Is it the thrill of a spectacle, rather 
than an appreciation of the game itself, 
that draws them there? 

Or do they go simply because it has 
become the thing to do? Is a seat on the 


fiftv-vard line the new status symbol? 


Most observers believe that all these 
ements sport, spectacle ind social 
status are present In Vancouver's foot 
Dal Craze 

Denny Boyd sports write whe 
covers It < Lions TO! tl S » n Say One 

d athletic interest. one taird socia 
snobbery. one third mass hysteria—that’s 
your football craze jim Kearne the 
Vancouver! Province’s football editor 
concurs Its a Saturday night out for 
most of them he says 

\ Vancouver alderman has described 
football's incredible popularity in Van 
couver as “unnatural and unwholesome 
ind a University of British Columbia 
psychologist described the fans them 
sely is “hostile to society and frustrat 
ed (Snapped one fan, in reply The 
professor is aS crazy as a bale of hay.’ 


Quite understandably, general manage 
Herb Capozzi refuses to malign his cus 
tomers and instead offers this origina 
explanation of why so many people pay 


to see the Lions: “They like football.” 
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a The World War Il battle 








. they fought in Canada 
Lical 
work 
Ml in Continued from page 22 
1 the that would give Hitler an opportunity 
Van to accuse the Canadians of brutality. 
talk Taylor decided to parade the camp 
three and instruct the German leaders to select 
hun the required number of prisoners. By 
Bed noon the guards had lost their easy bear- 
nnist ing and carried their guns as though they 
indet were prepared to use them. The occasion- 
often al exchange of good-natured banter 
Stuke across the wire had given way to a for- 
bidding silence. Most of the prisoners 
inted had vanished inside their huts and the 
came few that could be seen went sullenly 
cards about their business. 
roml It was a Saturday and guards who might 
Im normally have been looking forward to 
weekend leave paced the perimeter ex- 
Steal pectantly. The first challenge came at 
meri 3 p.m. Not one prisoner appeared on the 
Nein parade ground for the customary roll 
Ss, by call 
fea; [his left Taylor no choice. If he was 
“sold to keep control of the camp, his orders 
quota had to be obeyed. Reinforcements would 
five be needed and, indeed, were on the way, 
and for the meeting at noon had left no doubt 
ed a that only force could now subdue the 
had prisoners 
Toward 8 p.m. a series of sharp com- 
ana mands crackled threugh the stillness as 
e the the main gate swung open and three offi- 
ening cers and fifty men marched into the 
even camp. They were young trainees from 
lown, the Royal Canadian Ordnance Training 
tand- Centre at Barriefield, the advance guard 
foot of several convoys 
The prisoners had locked and _barri- ae ~~. 
that caded their doors and windows. Their 2 . 
Was huge kitchen, one of the few brick build- laid LAWS re " 
vish ings, was Organized as a resistance head 
tacle quarters. Inside it three hundred prison- a“ i 
000 ers—some armed with hockey sticks and >t ; meets our nee $ 
spent makeshift clubs but most without weap- ek BS ‘ty . 
it to ons—stood ready to fight \ further 


hundred and fifty were barricaded in 


cess another building opposite the kitchen 
evel Behind this front line of resistance, the a8 8 


rest of the prisoners lurked in their huts 





rong as a reserve force 
renu “The mood of the camp,” says Taylor, 
those “was such that the smallest spark could 


says T. L. Sweeney of Canadian Westinghcuse 


have set off a massacre. The guards who 
athe went in first were under orders to hand- 
tsell cuff the prisoners and use force to quell Westinghouse is a Canadian pioneer in the 
any resistance. The officers in charge 


highly complex field of industrial steam tur- 
has were under orders to avoid any incident «ti 
















1 the that could give rise to charges of bru- bines. These new Canadian-built steam turbines 


tality against the Canadian Army.” are second to none for dependability. As al- 





these The first foray against the rebellious ways, you can be sure if it’s Westinghouse that 
ocia prisoners was made shortly after the 
quality comes first 

foot arrival of the group from Barriefield 

We are proud that Westinghouse chose 
ps Dofasco to make critical steel castings for these 
oti ¢ new turbines. Because even the most minor 

' . 
i | 


casting flaw could be disastrous, Dofasco’s rigid 





quality control was a major factor in this choice. 


If quality is vital to your products too, call 


on Dofasco! 


Ask before you buy 
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\ I ir i | rh CE 3 lenied these reports 
oad rifl I troops H ippearance in the compound was 
f into No t ling. A howeve in ideal opportunity for the 
i I t rf ngit heons a Germans to vent their resentment. At a 
! Ck | ! rT i ic! cry from the leader, the group set upon 
10 As the dox ibo ( ladian 
( he prisor h In epor Taylor describing the 
{ attempted oO h t Brent id 1 was slightly dazed 
B tt noment the | i blo from behind, struck twice 
lds d T ha med like a sandbag and 
[ | kitch fore I Knock © the ground: there I was 
| \ f Gern punche i | face. my arms pinioned 
( | N enir Yn wotl ind hockey sticks 
b | A lragged to No. 4 build 
D Hy fa n I Oked on the ind put 
| t 1 ( Oo! i old to le down 
rf ind fif Ther | told Now vou know 
Ba fic Tt hat it eu O strike an officer with a 
{ ( il el a. 4 h for medical attention and 
I Half o ’ I I ome Te tape but it 
: ( Iw taken out of the 
fo “ it! ( ! I kKed toward the ite in 
f a our tl »f ipT omftortabl close The 
MOST ] { th | to I po ed and I threw myself 
: nt tI 1 tl peri ‘ oO The POW’ fled 
|2@) 2 OR Byers comper tc \ oO ye of tl sentries hit a 
. vf oO ( Cs 1 int in tl ¢ he was the 
GIN | t ) vounded irms during 
OT oO f ! Bret ! oO struggle 
IN y ( I i Dal u ( Ther Was helped 
: I 1 into U h ( no ha deen Heaten 
THE ‘ ydro po | G I ) equently ignored 
i it LOO 1} C concen ited thei 
WORLD iin on ohn eG ) sae 
{ when the tt No | I ppeared fe tf count 
, took wit hem tt ‘ S i nchtim hose who 
() ( i ' IACI iwa ne ickled de 
oO ) f oO ! trike 
| or now tssued an ultimatum: order 
( ( estored immediately or he 
A clash by searchlight ( no n further reinforcements 
1} I ) jeere C lea the next 
I i . A i CCISIVE 
y ‘ F in Colos | Reinto nel ved il on Sun 
GILBEYS - P fo \f nin {1 on Monda morning 
T J ( fo hundred and eighty 
" ( | \ ) YI camy up from men 
‘ f G f Veterans Guard About 11] 
L ( oclock « Monday mornin le camp 
ommat his officers and 
' . - ) Fo tormin squads 
f N I he d hard 
\ " to oO 1} I med with 
aye - Ou bayor fixed. About 
. ( ) fo ’ into the 
! 
G Oh beat \fl h witt ub 
| ( \ G on the matt 
fl f ( dians set- | 
t< f ( ( Di SSa 
B , f of 1 on C ol i caded 
\ Gua j I vnhict the German had 
; p ntin uy oped tk old out to \ il d The 
| " . P | or ii ples of ammunitio 
nsid ” h nd bo filled w 1 
£ f \ D ) Brick own from ¢ 
. ‘ ots helmete ittackers nk 
\ G no buildin the bayone 
, fro 1 to I Nac ( hely tne issau 
ntion o d quads aft t vad forced entry. Fee 
tf re n ran h of ott de The battle 
lins 1rde , f< ed to oO nan si nours 
(0) rt S | By 6 p.n I battle of Bowmanville | 
, \ At 9 ) in MIXeE sorry-lookin | 
Tay sf} | [ ) ( 1 Wu wht German off 
( RB \iM , Oo n ( wy Canadian soldiers parad 
© wheat the j 1 befe the nergency first-aid station 
, now nned docto of both sides 
q : rn od At p.t 1 norma: count of prison 
' ) DO ers W made vas Slowed by the nece 
1} f identifying the owners of | 1 
L , " 7 < 1 fa 
| oul ‘ R The presc ed shack had beer 
to nsely ontronted Kretsc ‘ oO 
' oup ot 1a othcers The eq A satushed the hono! ot all 
Ihe Germans didn't like Brent. Th After only a few days the German ofh 
omplat 1 that during roll ills he cers at Darch House were placed in hand- 
would pass down a line of prisoners tap cuffs for roll calls only. Canadians in 
p htly on the head with his German camps received similar trea 
1K t Oner In nent * 
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and it’s 
Mobiloil 


outboard 


for rust-preventing 
year ’round protection 


It keeps outboard and mower 


motors purring and_ reduces 
wear. And when they’re not 
in use, Mobiloil Outboard’s 


special rust-preventing proper- 
ties provide added protection 


for engine parts and fuel tank. 


.. Mobiloil Outboard, 
Mobil Oj] 


4 
B- = 


i 
Mobiloil 
Gutboard 


ask for it 
a product of of 


Canada, Ltd 


for underwater 


gears — ask for 


MOBILUBE OUTBOARD GEAR OIL 


It not 
protects 


only lubricates but also 


vital rust 


parts against 


and corrosion! 


SOLC BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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50 years ago... smart Canadians made driving 
a sure thing with Mobiloil...they still do! 
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= 36 NEW MOsBILOIL SPECIAL—the multigrade NEW MosILoIL—an entirely new heavy-duty 
: if motor oil specially designed to give the complete formula gives you more for your money. New 
L, en protection engines need in today’s start-stop, Mobiloil gives effective 24-hour engine protec- 
f ¥ << short-trip driving! tion on the road or in the garage! 
& i e keeps all parts, including hydraulic valve- @ greater protection than ever before against 
a lifters, super clean power-robbing engine deposits 
Mobiloil e gives better gasoline and oil economy @ more protection against rust and acid damage 
Ss ue e makes starting easier battery life longer @ gives quick starting and instant flow of oil 
VIEL @ protects all year ’round, under all driving to vital engine parts 
> conditions e available in correct grades for every season 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD., SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’’ of modern lubricants. and other leading dealers everywhere. 








i was sentenced to hang continued from page 11 





Confused and frightened, | was taken to a detention home in Winnipeg, attached to the juvenile court 


from Brandon, M ! 1 and that my mother died not “Leave the poor kid alone. He’s got no 
born i 19 lreary Saskatchewar ( ft This lack of identity was to father and no mother.” I got up and ran 
ith nt d embarrass me in the years to iway crying. Once, when I was register- 

I never kt whe I nts we! | om all being thrown to the ound ng at school, the principal asked, “Who 
only know that mv fa idenly d by the school bully. Another boy can are your parents?” I remained silent, 
ired from our hon n iow i ilong and shouted at my tormento blushing and bewildered. I remember the 





spend your vacation in the South Seas 


northern lakes, you'll enjoy it more when vo 


or among the 


ive got cash on hand. 


pol tis ib wha Teall, a vocation | ” 


“OK, Betty, you were right. It was sheer genius 


6b 


“Ralph, now Il know whyso many of our friends 


opening that Vacation Account at the BNS. As save for their vacation with a Bank of Nova 


you said, the year went by in no time, and we Scotia Savings Account. It’s easy when you 
didn’t even miss the few dollars every payday Start a year or so ahead. And a vacation with- 
Now, boy it’s really nice to know we can Out money worries is a real vacation.” 

live it up for a couple of weeks without worry- Start saving now for your next year’s vaca- 
ing about where the money’s coming from.” tion. Open a vacation account at; 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A network of offices across Canada and abroad 


VACATION SAVINGS ACCOUNTS » 


PERSONAL CHEQUING « PERSONAL SECURITY PROGRAM + SCOTIA PLAN LOANS 
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school Christmas concert when I brought 
along a seventy-year-old neighbor in lieu 
of parents. My teacher ruined the evening 
for me by asking, “Is this your father?” 

My earliest years were spent in an in 
stitution. At three, I was taken to my 
first foster home, the Bradleys’, in the 
small town of Broadview, Saskatchewan 
The seven years I was to spend there 
were the happiest and most secure in my 
life. As far as I knew, I was their real 
son and my name was Wesley Freeman 
Bradley. I picture Mrs. Bradley as an 
angel a slender, blond woman with a 
soft voice, unfailingly kind and gentle 
Mr. Bradley was a mild, intellectual little 
man who owned a tinsmith shop. He had 
worked his way through university and 


he was proud of it. “An education is 
worth making great sacrifices for,” he 


often told me. He was a booklover and 
would read aloud to me at bedtime. He 
would take me to every auction sale in 
the district and would allow me to offer 
the enormous sum of twenty-five cents 
when books came up for bidding. As a 
result, | had a library of two hundred 
books by the time I was nine. I felt that 
I completely belonged to this warm, 
kindly couple. Whatever emotional and 
spiritual strength I had in future years, I 
owed to them. 

When I was nine, this idyllic period 
came to a shattering end. Mrs. Bradley 
returned home from the hospital, shrunk- 
en and pale, after an unsuccessful opera- 
tion for cancer. When I came downstairs 
one morning, I was greeted by one of 
the many Bradley relatives. “Mamma 
has gone away and she'll never come 
back,” she said. “Have your breakfast, 
then go and see her for the last time.” 


With the death of Mrs. Bradley. my life 
changed completely. We moved from the 
familiar surroundings of Broadview to 
the town of Carman, a couple of hundred 
miles away. Mr. Bradley was shaken by 
his wife’s death. His behavior became 
erratic and unpredictable. He would some 
times stay away from home for two 
weeks at a time. During these periods, 
I lived alone, doing my own shopping. 
cooking, washing and cleaning. I now 
discovered that I was not the Bradleys’ 
real son; furthermore, I was not even 
their adopted son. Through an oversight, 
they had failed to fill out the final adop 
tion papers. 

With all my heart, I hungered for the 
happiness of those years in Broadview 
where we all lived together. I resolved 
to return there, believing that, somehow, 
the magic of the past would be mine 
again. An opportunity soon presented it 
self. Mr. Bradley sent me to the railway 
station with ten dollars to pay the freight 
charges on a newly arrived shipment of 
tin. | took the money and bought a ticket 
to Broadview instead. However, the con 
ductor became suspicious, and when I 
arrived at my destination the police were 
waiting to question me. A few hours 
later, accompanied by an escort, I was on 
the train again, going in the direction I 
had just come from. I was confident that 
I was being returned to Mr. Bradley and 
I had carefully rehearsed the apology | 
was going to make to him. Instead, muct 
to my confusion, I was taken to a deten 
tion home in Winnipeg, attached to the 
juvenile court. I was frightened. “Please 
may I speak to Mr. Bradley?” I begged 
By way of explanation, I was told, “For 
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get it. The old man doesn’t want you of a bowl of porridge with milk and long after that he was committed to ning away. One of the reasons for this 
back.’ brown sugar on it. My schooling here mental hospital. He made it clear that I vagrancy was an overwhelming desire to 
-t The detention home where I was to gave me a hatred of authority and a lot must abandon all hope of ever returning escape the surveillance of a certain social! 
spend the next three weeks had forty of practical instruction on how to be a to him. Severing my last tie with the only worker whom I'll call Mr. MacDonald 
inmates, ranging in age from nine to fif- criminal. I was particularly drawn to happy home I had ever had was difficult I was a ward of the provincial govern 
teen. We were all at the mercy of a pug- housebreaking and the skills I learned at In self-defense, I retreated behind a bat ment, and MacDonald was my guardian 
nosed ex-boxer and a hardbitten woman the reform school were to be applied rier of assumed toughness. “Nobody gives It was unfortunate that this rigid, un 
leu of middle age. Each long day. which successfully at a future time. a damn for me and I don’t give a damn imaginative, insensitive man was cast in 
~ tarted at five in the morning, was a Mr. Bradley paid me an unexpected for anybody,” I kept repeating to myself this role during this critical period in 
nightmare. We spent most of our time visit. I rushed into the visitors’ room After my release from reform school, my life. When my name was being chang 
in sitting on hard benches in a large bare full of enthusiasm but I soon lost it. My between the ages of eleven and sixteen ed from Wesley Freeman Bradley to my 
ny oom. During the frequent hour - long former foster father was an_ entirely I lived in a succession of children’s shel present name, MacDonald repeatedly 
he ilent periods the smallest whisper was changed person, both in appearance and ters, detention homes, foster homes and pointed out to me that the Bradleys neve 
in rewarded by a sharp blow across the face manner. As a matter of fact, it was not reform schools. I was continually run really cared for me. “Otherwise they 
re that sent you sprawling across the floor 
n} Twice a day we had an entertainment 
period when each child was required to 
an sing, dance, recite or tell a story. [| man 
an iged to satisfy the custodians by reciting 
a nursery rhymes. One of the boys i fat 
twelve-year-old who was mentally re 
tarded, was less fortunate. We were grip 
ad ped by utter fear when his turn came 
nd around. He would stand up and shift un- 
1S isily from foot to foot, unable to utter 
he i sound. “Do something, damn you! Do 
id omething!” shouted the ex-boxer, his 
le face livid with rage. When the boy was 
in nable to respond he was lashed across 
er the back with a thick leather strap. At 
ts night, a guard patrolled the dormitory to 
a make sure that we all slept with our ee = 
dd hands above the blankets a measure 
at designed to prevent masturbation. For 
n comfort, in my sleep I would often hud ge 
id dle under my blankets. On more than } P — 
I one occasion, I can recall being violently 
shaken from a deep sleep by the guard 
id who was shrieking, “Those hands! Get 
y those hands out, you dirty little punk.” 
c. 
t At nine, reform school 
S 
rf My turn came to appear in juvenile esl neaite 
court. I was charged with running away 
e€ from home and stealing. The judge ask- 
ed, “Do you want to go home?” When I 
answered yes, he said that he would try 
e to arrange it. Several days later, when I 
e was told to pack my things, I confidently 
O assumed that the terrible mistake had 
d been cleared up and that I was about to 
\ be reunited with Mr. Bradley. Instead, I 
e was taken to the shelter of the Children’s . — oie ides poi 
Aid Society in Regina where a social 
y worker explained, “Dear, we would send 
you back home if we could. But Mr. 
Bradley doesn’t want you at this time. 
\ We'll find a wonderful foster home for 
you.” I refused to believe what this wom- 
1 an was telling me. Mr. Bradley not want- 


ing me! I would have to hear it from his 
own lips. | sneaked from the shelter, ran 
to the railway yards and hopped a freight 
for Carman. Unfortunately, the train was 
going in the wrong direction and I ended 
up in Swift Current, Sask., where I was 


picked up by the police. As a result of 
this escapade I was told that I was a 
wicked boy and sentenced to two years 
in the reform school in Regina. I was 
nine 
I > 


At the reform school a disobedient boy 





was stripped and tied to a table, face 


menue navaie rin we nates | BNA Leader of the Labatt’s Pilsener Party 


him. In future years, some of the most 





vicious criminals I was to meet had been 
through the cheesecloth treatment. There From his campaign headquarters, Mr. Pilsener has issued dullness, by opening more and more bottles of Labatt’s 


were about a hundred and twenty boys } . erp , ‘7 ‘ 
wager tlleptce-wine ee eee the following statement: ‘‘The great party of which Ihave ___ Pilsener Lager Beer. Vote for me and my party, and you 
| in the school, ranging in age from nine to , 
| . ’ “11 rt - : , 7) qenrne il, 
twenty-two, and the older boys ruled by the honour to be the leader, the Labatt’s Pilsener Party, — will share in the excitement of the true Pilsen flavour, the 


ve property. Lean ba k, 


terror. Like all the young kids, I had to stands for the victory of better beer. Join the Labatt’s flavour that is our party’s exclu 
regularly hand over my desserts at meal 


Pilsener Party, and fight with me for a bottle opener in raise your glasses, and cast your vote with a long, cool 
times or risk a twisted arm, bruised rib - 


or black eye. Homosexuality was prac- every home. With those bottle openers, let us attack drink of Labatt’s Pilsener Lager Beer,’ 
tised openly. At nine o'clock on Christ- 


, 






mas morning we were asked to assemble 


3 cheers for Mr. Pilsener and 


abatt's PILSENE 


LAS E Ee =E- rR 


in the dining room to receive our Christ- 
mas treat — an event that had been 


heralded for weeks. The treat consisted 
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would have adopted you,” he said. Cre 


ating doubt in my mind about these very 


special people people whom I had 


loved and who had loved me obbed 
ne of what little comfort I could salvage 


from the past and intensified my own 
feelings of unworthiness 


MacDonald was also a devout snoope! 


At about this time, I discovered that | 
had an older siste aced fourteen At 
our first meeting, it was evident to both 
of us that we had an affinity for each 
othe and Wwe corresponded regularly 


MacDonald would open my precious let 


ters from her and hand them over to me 


later with a derogatory remark. | burned 


ith a sense Of injustice, and adopted the 


basic criminal philosophy of seeking re 
enge and looking out for myself because 
no one else would 

At tmes, I would sneak out late at 
night and break into houses. Looking 


back, | can see that the main object of 


these expeditions was not to steal but to 
strike back at the world. I was angry, 
bored and restless and being able to out 
wit the law made me feel superior to 
other people. It made me feel indepen 


dent. During my entire adolescence, | 


was living within myself. I had erected 


irriers against the outside world and | 


confided in no one. I realized later that | 
had done this to protect myself from the 
betrayal and 


possibility of disappoint 


ment. | ruthlessly denied and repressed 
whatever normal human impulses I had 


for sympathy, love and affection 


In the pring of 1936, when I was 
seventeen. | was arrested in Saskatchewan 
for stealing a bicycle. This simple theft 


a chain of events that led 
After a five 


set in motion 
directly to the death cell 
minute trial, | was given a one - yea! 


prison term. | was cocky and bristling 
with defiance. On the train to the pro 
RCMP escort offered to 


handcuffs if | 


vincial jail, my 
remove my promised to 


} 


behave. | replied by leaping to my feet 


ind holding the cuffs high in the air 
I shouted to the forty 
‘Look at us!” 


The warden and staff of the Saskatche 


Hey, everybody! 


people in the railway car, 


wan prison were a Strange, neurotic crew 


who regarded us as depraved monsters 
and treated us accordingly. It was during 
the first few harsh weeks in this jail that 
| made a momentous decision about my 
future: | would become a big-time crimi 
nal as soon as possible. Once you set such 
au course, certain actions must follow. To 
engage in crime, you have to escape: to 
escape, you have to use violence; to make 
your getaway, you have to steal a car: to 
buy clothes, food and shelter on the out 
side, you have to start robbing and steal 
i 


ing immediately. My first attempt to es 
i 
! 


cupe was stillborn: the second ended with 


a murdet 


This second plan, which | had drawn 
up, was simple enough. At the time, two 
of us, myself and a prisoner named 
Barney, were working in the kitchen. I 


Block A 


Cell Block B. Since we were the last two 


lived in Cell Barney lived in 
prisoners on duty, two guards the en 
tire night staff remained in the kitchen 
until we were through. Then, one guard 
who carried the prison keys, would escort 
me to my cell and the other would do 
the same to Barney. | was to set the plan 
in motion at the very moment my guard 
opened my cell door. | was to reach for 
i ciu concealed under the blanket of 
my bunk and knock the guard senseless 
The next step called for me to rush down 
the corridor and slam shut the huge steel 
door that separated Cell Block A from 
Cell Block B Thus, the 


would be taken out of play 


second guard 
Then, I was 
to rush back to my guard, relieve him of 


his keys, and release the four men who 


were in on the break. We were then to 
proceed to the gun cabinet in the ward 
en’s office, arm ourselves and slip out the 
front door. Once outside, we were confi 
dent that our guns would get us whatever 
we needed. I repeatedly assured my ac 
complices. “The plan is foolproof; noth- 
ing can go wrong 


I walked 


beside my guard, casu 


It was 7 p.m., June 12, 1936 
from the kitchen 


lly talking about baseball to conceal my 


excitement. At my cell 
the key in the lock 


rived 


the guard turned 
The moment had ar 
I shoved the guard inside the cell, 
reached for the club and slugged him 
over the head. My actions had been so 
rapid that he fell to the ground uncon 
scious, without uttering a sound. I then 
sprinted down the corridor and slammed 
shut the steel-bar gate between the two 
blocks. So far so 
success. I rushed back to my cell to get 
the keys fallen guard. As | 


approached, I was horrified to see that 


good. Flushed with 


from the 
the guard had risen to his feet and was 


shouting for help. At 
this moment, planning left off and panic 


now running away 


took over. I went in hot pursuit, grabbing 
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OPEN AND SHUT CASE 


One 

of childhood's 
toughest chores 
Apparently 





is closing doors. 





Ida M. Pardue 
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my club as I passed my cell. In a few 
seconds, I caught up with him and felled 
him with a single blow. I removed the 
ring of keys from his belt and quickly 
released Barney, a break-and-enter artist 
who was my chief accomplice. As I was 
about to free my other friends, a loud 
groan came from the guard. | went back 
to look at him. Blood flowed from his 
head wound and he was breathing heavi 
ly. I felt like a boxer who has just scored 
a knockout, but then when his opponent 
doesn't get up after the ten-count he feels 
uneasy and puzzled because something's 
gone wrong. “This guy needs help,” I said 
to Barney 

‘To hell with him.” said Barney. “Let's 
get out of here 

At this crucial instant, I made a de 
cision not to leave this man while his life 


When the chips 
instead of saying to hell with this 


was in danger were 
down 
man who represented a system I hated, 
I resolved to help him. I knew it wouldn't 
go easy for me but, nonetheless, I called 
ti halt to the escape plan. Despite my 


bravado and years of suppressing my 
emotions. a human life still mattered to 
back, I can attribute this 


training | 


me. Looking 


only to the moral received 


when living with the Bradley's 


Fast. get some wate! I shouted at 
Barney. He hesitated. “Get going,” I said 
sharply Im giving the orders here.” I 
splashed the guard’s face but it didn’t 


seem to help. His breathing became more 
labored. | turned him over on his stom- 
ach and applied artificial respiration. My 
victim began to moan softly and gasp. 
Barney was stil “Damn 
you, let's go! It’s now or never.” I dis- 
regarded him and ran over to Cell Block 
second guard and ex- 


prodding me 


B, released the 


MACLEAN’S 


plained what had happened. “Rush over 


a doctor and ambulance,” I said. “It 
looks like the poor guy's dying.” The 


second guard ordered me 


cell and ran off for help. 


back to my 


The prison was stone silent, despite the 
fact that at least sixty prisoners had wit 
nessed the violent drama that had just 
minutes later, I 
heard the wail of the ambulance siren 


been enacted. A_ few 
and then the voices and footsteps of the 
doctor and prison staff as they 
the wounded 


carried 
Then more 
Eight o'clock... nine ten. At 
eleven o'clock, the deputy 
denly appeared at my cell 
boy.” he said in a low, 


guard away 
silence 
warden sud 
door. “My 
solemn 
“you'd better start praying.” 


voice. 
Without be 
ing told, | knew then that the guard had 
died. When the deputy 
boys in the adjoining whispered, 
What's happened?” [| wouldn't talk. | 
retreated. | had a numbed feeling and 
was too shocked to think 
night, | paced up and down my cell, 
smoking. | 


warden left, the 


cells 


clearly. All 


needed someone to talk to, 
someone I could trust, but there was no- 
body there. For me, there had never been 
anybody there 

with murder the fol- 
Did I wish to make a state- 
ment? | said only, “I killed a man but | 
didn’t intend to kill. 'm not a murderet 
The coroner's inquest the preliminary 
hearing and finally the trial in Sep- 
Nature, in her 


I was charged 


lowing day 


tember 1936 mysterious 
wisdom, helped me live through the in- 
tense emotional experience of the trial. 
My fear vanished. In its place, I experi- 
remarkable sharpening in my 
intellectual ability to 


concentrate. | could clearly see the in 


enced a 


faculties and my 


consistencies in the testimony of the wit- 
nesses and the arguments of the lawyers, 
although I realized this wouldn't influence 
the final outcome of the trial. My olde: 
sister, now twenty-one, was present. She 
left midway through the trial, in tears. It 
was just as well because, a few days later 
she would have been forced to witness 
her brother being condemned to die 

It was Phil Davis, the death-watch 
guard who became my closest friend, who 
played a leading part in organizing my 
campaign to escape the gallows. He care- 
fully wrote down the complete story of 
my life, the story I have told here. He 
showed it to the Protestant padre, who 
in turn helped obtain the services of a 
brilliant criminal lawyer. A few weeks 
appointment with death, the 
padre came springing towards my cell, 
waving a piece of paper at me. “It's 
come! Its come!” he shouted. It could 
only mean one thing. I had been spared, 
my sentence commuted to life imprison 
ment 


before my 


Later, when I was alone, I sat on the 
edge of my bunk and made a vow to my 
self. “Ive been given a second chance 
I'm now living a borrowed life. I don't 
know how or when, but I promise to 
spend the future years usefully, making 
amends for the terrible thing Ive done.” 

If my life has any justification o1 
meaning it’s the fact that Ive tried to be 
faithful to this vow. Shortly after begin 
ning my life sentence in the Prince Albert 
penitentiary I started to study. | com 
pleted high school and most of a uni 
versity course. When I was released from 
1952, after sixteen 
years, | worked night and day for four 
years to make money 


prison in serving 
I returned to uni 
versity, and a few years later graduated 
from the University of Toronto with the 
degree of Master of Social Work. Since 
then, working both inside prison and in 
the outside world, my life has been de 
voted to the welfare of the men and 
women serving time behind bars. I am a 
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In the years to come these 

will be treasured pictures 

Here is the young couple on the 
threshold of their life together. 
At thousands of Canadian 
weddings all over the country, 
President Champagne is used 

to toast the start of that 

happy adventure. More Canadian 
Champagne is served at 
Canadian weddings, than 

any other Champagne, 


Canadian or imported. 





President, Canada’s priz 
Champagne 


is made in the same 
slow, painstaking manner as are 





the Champagnes of Europe. 
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to Bright’s Wines, Lachine 
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worker with the John Howard 


stafl social 
Society, an organization dedicated to the 
rehabilitation of criminals. I feel I know 
my job. Certainly, with my background, 
I know prisons and convicts 

The prison community is divided into 
econcilable factions: the inmates 
and the staff. Nobody can remain neutral 


In the eyes of the inmate “you're either 


with us or against us I found this out 
durin the first few weeks of my own 
term. Because I wanted to be alone to 
think things over, I carefully avoided 


joining in with the other men in thei 
usual talk, banter and gambling. This was 
so deeply resented that they put up one 
of their best fighters to needle me. It end 
ed in a bloody fist fight between us in the 
brickyard. Because I succeeded in knock 
ing him out, I was treated with consid 
erable respect from then on. But until | 
definitely aligned myself with the inmates 
they treated me with distinct coolness 
The men lost no chance to strike back 
at the 


rigidly 


rd who enforced the rules too 





The unpopular guard soon found 
that his prison-made uniform fell apart 
at the seams and that his prison-made 
shoe were too tight. One ill-tempered 
guard removed his jacket on a hot day 
and left it on a kitchen bench. It ended 
up boiling in the soup tureen. No prison 
er ever complained to the warden about 
a guard. We felt that the prison system 
was designed to degrade 


suffer. If w 


ind make us 


e voiced a complaint, it was 


an admission that the enemy was suc 


ceeding. To die in prison would be the 


ultimate admission of defeat, hence the 
determination of most prisoners to live 
out their sentence. [| recall one old con 
with throat cancer who vowed that he'd 
walk out the front gates under his own 


steam. He put up a remarkable fight but 


he didn make 
Lacking women, the majority of men 
engaged in homosexual practices. Affairs 


were common between older and younger! 
men. One of the most flagrant offenders 
was a notorious safecracker in his sixties 
who would spout the Bible at you at the 
p of the hat. There were half a dozen 
couples whose attachment was so serious 
that they exchanged rings. A number of 
he younger men were prostitutes. The 
going rate was a package of cigarette 
tobacco 

You trusted no one and you minded 
your own. business no matter what 
There was the case of Shakey Brown the 
lifer, for example, who applied for parole 
and was turned down. The next day, 


Shakey went around with a piece of rope 


in his hand, saying goodbye to every 
body I won't be here tomorrow,” he 
said to m I'm going to commit sul 
cide He did, that very night. A tall 
farmer erving i four-year assault 
charge, announced that he was going to 


leap from the third tier of cells after 


Everybody stood around to watch 


supper 


but nobody told the guard. He jumped 
DI n { ) rviv Anothe chap 
convinced that the prison doctor was 
puttit n I eds n hi food, tore 
iy 1 of food at every mea 
ooku inen H Va gnored The ec 
fiction in one ol 
oO pe } 
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u 
H l s 
1 ‘ n Le 7 ‘ , 
| ck Of w nwhile, con clive 
ork \ emoralizing Al ne eC 
oO ew engaged i never-ending 
projec nvo ’ yusand = brick 
We sile € po I spot and 
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soon as we were finished, remove them 
to another Another assignment was to 
dig holes, into which we placed the earth 
we got from digging the holes the day 
Individual initiative 
was ruthlessly slapped down. The tailor 


before and so on 


shop received an order for a hundred 
guards’ uniforms. A bright young inmate 
devised a method that enabled him to 
He was 
head of the 
“Don't you know that job’s supposed to 


cut them all out in a single day 
cussed out by the shop 
last three months?” he said. He got into 
further trouble in the electrical shop, to 
which he had been transferred. For years 
the shop had been using a complicated 
method of assembling earphone connec 
tions at a cost of $1.98 each. The prison 
er soon built a simplified model for fifty 
cents. For his pains, he was given a 
severe tongue-lashing and put on a mop 
when 


and-pail gang. On one occasion, 


I went to the warden with a streamlined 
system for checking books in and out of 
the library, he turned on me: “Mind your 
own business!” 

Looking about me, I could see how 
prison life had left many of the long 
timers shiftless, uncouth, and empty. | 
stubbornly refused to share their fate. I 
study, and study 


would would be my 


salvation. The first goal I set for myself 


was high-school graduation. Since no 
teachers were available, I enrolled in the 
provincial department of education co! 
respondence course and obtained the 
necessary textbooks and course outlines 
myself. | 


books as soon as the first 


I worked out a routine for 
opened my 
shaft of morning light streamed into my 
cell. I got another hour of study in at 
noon by reading as I ate. Back in my cell 
in the evening at six, I stuck to my books 
until the lights went out at night. | mem 
orized entire textbooks, word for word, in 
subjects like physics, zoology and botany 
because I had no laboratory facilities to 
conduct the required experiments. I com 
pleted the entire high-school course in 
two years. At first, many of the prisoners 
ridiculed me; later, many of them fol 


lowed my example 
My notes were shredded 


Earning university credits was 
difficult Although the 


Saskatchewan had agreed to enroll me 


more 
University of 


as a correspondence student, I couldn't 
afford to buy the necessary textbooks to 
get started. An unexpected source finally 
supplied them 
who liked me, took up a collection and 


4 small group of guards, 


bought them for me. In the following 
years, the prison librarian requisitioned 
when I was 


the texts I needed and, 


through with them, put them on _ the 
library shelves 


As | 


credits, much to my surprise I became a 


began to pile up university 
hero of sorts to the inmates. They would 
taunt the guards, “Look, we got a guy 
here who has more education than any 
Several of the guards 


roadblocks 


in my way. One day I returned to my 


of you fellows 


began to resent me and put 


cell and found my precious English and 
psychology notes in shreds, littering the 
floor. According to eyewitnesses, It was 
the handiwork of a guard. There was an 
ven more serious development. I had 


vangled a job in the drafting office be 


cause it was a quiet place where I could 
sneak in the occasional hour of study 


Even more important, my boss, a civilian 
was a university graduate who was able 
and willing to explain parts of the course 


that were beyond me. Wiihout explana 


tion, the chief guard transferred me to 


the busy and noisy carpentry shop 
I now ran smack up against what ap 
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peared to be an insurmountable barrier. 
Correspondence students are required to 
serve one year of residence at the uni- 
After much discussion by mail, 


the university agreed to waive this re- 


versity 


quirement if I would complete a major 
study on an acceptable theme. I chose 
to write a biography on an important 
century Canadian historical 


Having been granted mailing priv- 


nineteenth 
figure 
ileges by the warden, I gathered together 
some four hundred reference books from 
half a university libraries, from 
the Parliamentary Library in Ottawa and 
from the 


dozen 


Provincial Archives in Que- 
bec. I also corresponded with scores of 
individuals in United 
States who were able to supply me with 


unpublished 


Canada and the 


much of the 
material was in French, I put myself in 
the hands of a 


data. Since 


lifer 
who taught me to read and write French. 


French-Canadian 


I ended up by writing a 100,000-word 


thesis, which earned me three credits. 
When parts of it were later published, 

drew favorable comments from his- 
torians Considering all the circum- 


stances, I regard this biography as the 


crowning achievement ot my prison 
careel 

By 1949, after ten years of slugging, 
1 had accumulated thirteen of the fifteen 
credits needed for earning a Bachelor of 
Arts degree I couldn't go after the re- 
naining two credits. They were granted 
for physics and biology, and laboratory 
facilities were absolutely essential 


Then, after sixteen years, | was releas- 


ed on parole. This meant that I would 


be under the supervision of parole offi- 


cers for at least two years A job had 


been found for me with an accounting 
firm. I left the grim fortress that had 
been my home for xteen yea vith the 
clothes on my back, $114 1 had earned, 
and a small bundle of letters. The most 
precious were from my two sisters. | wa 
surprised to learn when I was in prison 
that I had younger sister, born just be- 
fore my mother died. She was now liv- 
ng in Winnipeg with her husband and 

o ch drer 

It w i noisy, fast-moving, confusing, 


nfamiliar world I now entered. I hesi- 


tated at idewalk terrified by 


curds 


ited tes tea cll 
speeding cars. I was startled by the shrill- 


ness of children’s voices. I was thrilled 


by things other people took for granted 


the sight of trees, bending to the 
breeze the privilege of being able to 
walk four or five miles in one direction 
Women 


the stars and moon at night 


frightened me. | was overwhelmed by 





the fragrance of their perfume and the 
delicacy of their manners. My sexual 
instincts had been repressed for so long 
that I had no desire to possess a woman 
This u vas to return within a few 
nontl nd | fell madly in love with the 


first woman who accepted me after know 


ng about my past. This, incidentall 
the hazard of all long-termers, fresh 
from prison | found women are 
1uch more understanding and forgiving 
in men. I was to confide u iree wom 
€ ) ‘ ¢ ey uid Wha 
yu Ve | e p It’s he f C 
co Ihe fo ym ho 
xpresse € nent was to co 
fe. | ee i happ irl € 
essec itt Oo children 
a earn the skills of « i 
V I I struggled iWKV 
ny pieces of cutlery ¢ ¢ 
f e ) I didn't know € 
| ce oO cnt al I i cup of 
flee or a ticket. I didn’t even know 
ow n pO e put on a iette I 
1to g c guage lest I I ACK 
Oo p Or on € you! | 
ZO ce oO! 
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“dummy,” a package of tobacco “a deck 
of weed.” I invented a story to fill in 
the gap in my past: I had held various 
jobs in Saskatchewan where I had been 
working my way through college. When 
I moved into my first roominghouse, I 
was betrayed by a 
wardrobe 


now, suddenly, there 
fight. Gradually, the he 
ness faded away and I 
“The prison part of m 
must go on from here.” 
During the next four 


lack of suitcase or 
“Where have you been — in 
jail?” asked one of the roomers. I ex- 
plained that a fire had just cleaned me nights to 
out when my 

Strangely enough, I felt nostalgic for I 
the penitentiary. After the first sense of 
exultation, I wondered what all the guys 


eurn extra 
bank account 
attended the summer 
University 
pleted my BA 


back in the pen were doing 
years I had been fighting a system and 


at accounting and office jobs; I 
money. In 


of Saskatchewan and 


was nothing 


For sixteen 


to 


atred and _ bitter- 
said to myself, 


y life is 


over. 


J 


years I worked 


worked 
1956, 


reached $9,000, 


session of 


the 
com 
I immediately applied for 


admission to the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work. “Why do vou 
want to become a social worker?” the 
professor in charge of admissions asked 
me. I had my answer ready. “I’ve been 
the victim of bad social casework. With 
some training, I'm sure I can do a much 
better job.” 

I received my degree with the deep 
feeling of satisfaction that can come only 
from having achieved a_ long-cherished 
I immediately went to work for the 
John Howard Society, which required me 


goal 


to pay regular visits to the penitentiary 














There’s a Hertz Rent A Car waiting 


HERTZ takes you anywhere...anytime 


You can have a sparkling Hertz Rent A Car, 
1960 Chevrolet or other fine car whenever you 
want one. Just pick your time and phone. The 
destination is up to you, because you’re the 
boss when you go Hertz. 

Hertz lets you rent by the hour, the day or the 
week or more; no need to pay for a moment 
more than you want. And you can be sure that 


Low Hertz rates include insurance, gas and oil (even 
when you buy it on the road!) Charge Hertz service with 
your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. Hertz also honors 
TCA, CNA, CPA, American Express, Diners’ Club, Carte 
Blanche and other accredited charge cards. 


HERTZ PUTS YOU IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT—IN 


your Hertz Rent A Car will be fully maintained 





a pleasure to drive and be seen in. So next 


time you want a car — a second car — or when 
your own car is laid up, ’phone Hertz. Go places 
in a Hertz Rent A Car. 


Reserve Ahead whenever you can. You'll find 
your Hertz office listed in the white pages of 
the telephone book. 
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In Canada since 1924 / 
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Ne I had served my life sentence. The 
prospect frightened me. Would the staff 
accept me as a professional man? Would 
old buddies try to take advantage of 
! was relieved to discover that my 
fea wel infounded. My old lines of 
ommul! on Ver till intac nd 
within a fe nours Of entering the front 
t i Knew more about whal was going 
t he ird M presence created 
profound impression. Dozens of 

ipproached me and asked I 

t lid life hes When I said 

led and walked awa 

Or of the IirSt prisor | wa isked 
to i lad of eighteen He had 
just completed the first year of a life 
entence for murde Just before my 
iriva h ha ittempted to commit 
IC hanging, tor the second time 
H efused to eat or to talk to anybody 
I ipped into the bare isolation cell and 
it down on the mattress on the floor 


beside him. He was a handsome, fair 


haired boy with an intelligent face. He 
lidnt look up A 1 began to tell him 
bout my past he showed interest and 
plied me with question Then it’s pos 


ible to get out?” he said. unbelievingly 


He told me that he had decided to kill 


himself because h couldn't face the 
prospect of doing twenty years or more 
ten or twelve years was a different ma 

How did you put in your time?” he 
isked. | told him about my _ studies 
Make a long-range plan, with land 


advised him 


} 


ilong the Way I 
about his interest 


When he told me 
i 


engineering | urged him to 


tronic 


working on his high-school gradua 
it once and that when he was finish 
1, | would e that he could go on to 
i rsit 
In the next hour ave him a lot of 
lvice based on my own experience | 
{ him to pick his f nds carefull 
Get in with a group interested in im 
provin hemse Even if you have 
onl wo or three friend that’s enougl 
1 suggested that for his own protection 
he limit his close friends to long-terme 
Short-termers look at their problems 
different ind anywa when they're 
cleased yu el depressed NeCauUse 
there’s no way of keeping in touch with 
them Before leaving prison, I asked 
o lor termers | knew well a dt 
peddler and a murde to take an 
' the id. Th “A e both kin 
nd liable men. When I saw this boy 
e month ite! he wa Dack at Nn 
I ula jot he Vas studyin hard n 
I OOK Wa heert 
B of m background, | have 
1) he of on ons ho 
of crin ; i nd 
1 l Val i t 
| A yc 1) 
| ) ork 
! } Nin 
t  emMolorl n t oO I 
I un ‘ ) 0 
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some of his time reading and studying 


Perhaps most important its a man’s 
attitude to work. I tell my prisoners that 
whatever their job in prison is, they must 
I explain, “If you're 


Straight, you 


start doing it well 


serious about going have 


to learn a new game called honest life 


Che rules are that you exchange so many 
hours of hard work for a certain amount 


of money. That’s the way you have to 


play it if you're going to succeed out 


ide. If you're going to play a game and 
not know the rules, you're a chowder 
} 1 
wa 


Many prisoners accept this advice. I'm 


thinking of the armed robber. He was 


thirty-two, and he was doing twelve 


years. He cut himself off from his old 


buddies, began writing regularly to his 


wife, and apprenticed himself to the 


barbershop to learn a trade. This man 


has been out for nine years now. He 


owns his own business and is widely 


known in his community for his boys 


lith 
ciu 


work 


On the other hand numbers of 


large 


criminals make pious declarations to the 
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worke! the hope of gaining a 


socla 


favor, without any intention of reform 


ine. I'm thinking of the university grac 
ate who masterminded a series of bank 
ybberies that netted him $80,000 In 
ree months. He sees crime as a way 
of earning a living. ['m also thinking of 
who at forty-eight 


the thief and robber 


had spent more than half his life behind 


bars. “I think I can make it this time if 


vO ve me a hand.” he said. I took hin 
nto my house for a week, placed him 1 
i job and then moved him into a room 
payl two weeks’ rent in advanc 
Stavin out of trouble was a desper I 

fo m. On he phoned me 


I'm drunk ind | thought of breaking 


nto a ho e but | worried about vhat 
Oo nd your wife would think of me so 
I ned Dack to m oom Not Ol 
tt I en iwa on a three-week 
Te n. | returned » find that 1 
cl had disappeared \ few mont 
ite 1 | { ette from hu writter 
t nitentia ( ide ny jurisdic 
or | i hink I could keep bothe 
f o | € oO yf town and got 
( é € ro 1 dor hink 
| psycl I ind ocia 
t orld chang c 
1. | doubt if the profession crin 
‘ vel eformed ! retires when 
€ sick and tired of dodging the 
police and spending time in the bucket 
Many criminals fail to go straight be 
se they fee nwanted nworthy an 
O SOcie I try to help such people 
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by carefully searching their past for a 
period where they enjoyed a warm rela 
tionship with another person and having 
them fully recall it, both intellectually 
and emotionally. There’s the lifer 
going to be released soon, for example 


[he most important figure in his life was 


who's 


his late uncle. When the prisoner was a 
lad, this kindly man used to take him on 
fishing and hunting trips; he never failed 
to remember the boy on his birthday o1 
at Christmas. We often talk about the 
man he “You can have 
relationships like that again,” I tell him 

Sometimes, I try to create a situation 


that will 


loved so well 


lead to a criminal’s feeling 


needed and worthy. I had one client 
Mac, a robber who was released after 
serving sixteen years. He was a bitter 


man of fifty-three, and he found 
it difficult to 


lonely 
make friends ‘Its too 
I want to go back to the pen,” he 
When a 


club invited him to become a volunteer! 


tough 


would often say community 


instructor in leatherwork, he refused. | 


urged him to accept, out of the goodness 


of his heart. “I've got no heart,” he said 
In my office one day, I introduced Mac 
to a twenty-year-old lad who had just 


been released and asked him if he could 
get him a job at the plant where he 
He did. From then on, Mac kept 


his eye on the kid, scolding him when 


worked 


ever he got out of line. “You'll wind 
up like me if you're not careful,” he'd 
tell him. A few months later, he took 
charge of another young man. He help 
ed him shop for clothes, found him a 
job and rented a room for him. When 


Mac 


pressed I 


ever becomes discouraged or de 


bolster his spirits by saying. 


There 


“You've got reason to be proud 
are two kids leading decent lives because 
When I last heard of Mac, he 
leathercraft instruc 


The people 


of you 
had started giving 
tion at the community club 
he meets there are a source of great com 
fort to him 

| think that the whole idea of one ex 
con helping another has wonderful pos 
sibilities under the 


proper supervision 


I have a prisoner coming out after serv 
ing eight years on a drug count. To help 


him, Vve set up committee of two 


prominent businessmen and an ex-con 


who has successfully completed his 


parole. The businessmen can give the 


parolee a normal slant on life. while 


the ex-prisoner can discuss his problems 


| 


in a language he understands 


One of my most delicate tasks as 


prison social worker ts to act as a go 


inmates ind their 


faithful?” is a_ fre 


between between 


wives Is my wife 


question. I try to answer that 


quent 


question as fully as possible for the i 


mate. aware that the word “faithful ha 


1 special connotation in the prison set 


ting For economic reasons, many women 


temporarily live with other men but tn 


tend to live 


they are released 


with their husbands when 


Many men are able to 


pt this fact realistically and without 


bitterness. Often, of course, a prison term 
end i marriage. On number of occa 
ions. | have told prisonet blunt 
Your wife is living with another man 
he's oing to have a baby and_ she 
doesn't wan ou back TI franknes 

nost ways pays off The prisone! 
esponse 1s Thank God somebody tol 
ne Certainty, in these matters, IS eV 
lently much better than gnawing doubt 
nd suspicion 

Before sending married m home 


I coach him on how to approach hi 


Take 


Because you've 


wife your time I advise him 


been gone a long time 


there's bound to be some strangeness 
My most apt pupil was a burglar. He was 
twenty-eight, and had completed a three 
MAGAZINE AUGUST | 19¢ 
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year sentence. Back in his home town, 
he checked into a hotel and phoned his 
wife. “I'd like to take you to dinner and 
a movie tonight,” he told her. “I'll pick 
you up when you're through work.” He 
courted her for a week—flowers, candy, 
dancing, sweet words and all. It took 
most of the $60 he had saved during 
his prison term, but I think it was a wise 
investment. At the end of the week they 
had grown iccustomed to each other 
and began living together again 

I want to say something about murder 
and the death sentence, having been a 
convicted murderer myself and having 


Known forty-one murderers in my life- 


time. I can sum up my views quickly: 
Murde ire seldom criminals; murdet 
ers are more apt to become future good 
citize han those convicted of other 
crime id, finally, the death sentence is 
ne i deterrelr to murde 

It may sound strange to say that a 
nurderer is seldom a criminal but that 
is the only honest conclusion I can re- 


cord. | recently studied the histories over 


twenty-year period of ninety-eight men 
convicted of murder who later were re- 
eased from prison. All but one found a 
respectable place for themselves in so- 
ciety. Most murderers are young people 
ind not vicious. Men who have esc iped 
e gallows show a greater reverence for 


ife than most other people. One of them 


told me I now realize how I would 
have liked to be treated The sole ex- 
ception in my study was a man who 


should never have been released. He was 
i psychopath who lured a girl to his 
room and strangled her. I knew him in 
prison. He was a bitter, vicious, unre- 
pentant creature who burned for revenge. 


When I get outa here somebody's gonna 


pay for thi he vowed. Those of us who 

served time witl m felt that he should 

have been kept behind bars. Six months 

ifter he was given his freedom, he 
ngled other gi 


Most murderers [ve known were accl- 


len C als. They had no previous 
onvictions. Owing to a special set of 
circ l nce they lost control for a 
plit econd [hey acted in the white 


heat of passion, not necessarily intending 
to ki At no time was the threat of 
noose a consideration. Im thinking 


ol Alec the thirty-year-old father of 


three children. When Alec was at work, 
his brother, a husky brute, would per- 
ide his wife to go away with him, 


eaving the children unattended. When 
Alec complained, his brother would beat 
him up. One day, Alec learned that his 
brother and wife were at a motel. He 
broke into their room, carrying his shot- 


gun for protection. In the ensuing quar- 


€ his brother was fatally wounded 
iim thinking of Pete, a seventeen-year- 
old boy who was continually being 
bullied by his brother. He appealed to 


his father for relief, in vain After a 


day of repeated aggravation, Pete shot 


I've known these men and many, many 
ytners IK€ them society sets oul i 
punishment for them, but it’s not this 
punishment that makes them good parole 
risk. More effective is the punishment 
hey mete out to themselves. Conscience 
its away at them: they are overwhelm 
1 by remorse. The acute realization of 


what they've done leads to such severe 


+} hy ! [ 
depression that they ask themselves Do 
| le ’ — live”? Th . re eace to 
ageserve to itive ney are eager i 


make good, to have a purpose in life 
Theyre not worried about committing 
another crime; their main concern is, 
Will I be as good and as valuable a 
person as I want to be? 


I know all this. That’s been the story 
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ill your cat have 9 lives? 


Not nine... just one that will seem as long and happy as nine if you bring him up 
on Puss ’n Bouts. But thousands (yes thousands) of well-meaning people shorten that 
one life by feeding their pets a hopelessly inadequate diet. 





Photo by Chandoha 


0 other type cat food provides the Natural 


ife Balanee of FRESH WHOLE FISH 


IF YOU LOVE YOUR CAT—DON’T PLAY GUESSING GAMES WITH HIS DIET ! 








HAMBURGER has KIDNEY...has protein, CANNED SALMON MILK has protein 

protein and iron fat and niacin for has protein, bone calcium, riboflavin 

lacks carbo irates healthy skin lacks building calcium and and thiamin lacks 

and vitamins A and manganese for healt itamin D lacks iron. Pussa'n Boots con- 

D. Puss 'n Boots reproduction. Puss '‘n vitamin A and carbo- (tains all these essential 

tains a natural balance Bootsisrichinallthese hydrates. Puss'n Boots nutrients in naturally 
| these element things has a these life balanced proport 


, 
ustaining elements 


Biologists tell us that the finest single food you can give your cat is 
fresh, whole fish. And that word whole deserves emphasis because only 
whole fish provides a natural balance of life-sustaining elements. 

Puss ’n Boots is fresh, whole fish (not parts or scraps) with blended 
cereals and valuable vitamins added. You couldn’t match the goodness 
of a Puss ’n Boots diet no matter what special foods you bought and 
cooked for your cat. 


PUSS ’n BOOTS 


Cat Food is made from Fresh Whole Fish! 
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Take MR. FIX-IT’S 
advice, confirmed 
by PETER WHITTALL 
and with 
de SHERBININ 
CORK ADAPTER 
make a 
BOTTLE LAMP 
for your 
COTTAG 


(No Drilling Needed 






deSHERBININ CORK 
ADAPTERS available at 


our nearest narawar©re 


LE de Shothuun, Ca 


47 FRONT ST. W. 
TORONTO, ONT. 




















TRICKLING ... 


NOISY ? 


TOILET @ 


GET THE 
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} . TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 


s noiwe 


FOR THE TUMMY 


Get the 3-roll econon pack 


y 


waste and expense. The efficient pat- 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 


the flow everytime, not just some of the time 


98c at hardware stores EVERYWHERE 
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DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 
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Report continued from page 7 








to me. Then he went b 
W horn-rimmed glasses, clean-cut fea 
tures, a slight Southern accent and a 
pleasant manner, McManus ts known as 
in if tigations analyst. He seems con 
vinced that the job the subcommittee 
doin I € entia to the safety of he 
epublic 

He told me earnestly that it has been 
proved beyond doul th there ts 
Communist conspiracy to disarm the 
U.S. by manipulating public opinion. He¢ 
said Pauling had more than once sup 
ported Communist - front organization 
ngaged in the conspiracy and that, be 

e of this, the subcommittee had th 
tht to subpeena him. and. indeed, a 


duty to do so. McManus read a Senate 
ution setting forth that the interna 
should 


vcommittec exercise 


ntinuot watchfulness” over the laws 
enacted to protect the | ». from person 
eeking to overthrow the government | 

Olence and from the “agents and dupes 


of Communists 


It w in a way. an odd interview 
Knowing | was Canadian, McManus be 
in I iunching into lecture on the 
ror impression newspaper items had 
ted in Canada about the activities of 
ommittee. He returned time and 
oO Hert Norman, the Canadian 
ul oO © Egypt who jumped to 
th trom building in Cairo in 1957 
ifter Robert Morris, counsel for the tn 
val secur ubcommitiee, had assert 
1 tha quite a few secur reports in 


and smeared a prober 


ack to the Norman case 


dicated Norman was a Communist. Presi 
dent Eisenhower had expressed “great 
sorrow” over Norman’s suicide and Theo 
dore F. Green, chairman of the Senate 


foreign relations committee. had express 
ed “deepest sorrow 


McManus 


pressed no sorrow whatever and insisted 


when I was with him. ex 


that the subcommittee had done no 


wrong. He kept linking the name of Nor 


man with the names of Britons and 


Americans who had faced charges that 


they were Communists, putting them all 
tullty or not 


in the same boat, whether 


Yet he objected to generalities about the 


subcommittee for example the fairly 
prevalent idea that im automatically 
brands as a Communist anybody who en 
dorses a peace movement. or the idea 
held by some, both in and out of the 


U.S.. that the manner in which congres 
sional inquiries have been conducted has 
lowered the standing of America in the 
eyes of other nations 

We've been lied about and smeared, 
he grumbled, and I'm sure from what he 
said that he honestly believes there is 
well-organized Communist plot to bring 
subcommittec 


the security into disrepute 


and to depict its members uncouth 


sadists who destroy the reputations of 


their victims with savage joy 
What is the truth? Are members of the 
security committee and 


Senate internal 


their House of Representatives counte 


parts, the members of the committee on 
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un-American activities, the smearers oO! 


) 


the smeared Obviously, both these 
bodies have done their share of smear 
ing have overworked the doctrine of 
guilt by association, and have paid scant 
ittention to the right of the accused, 
inder British and American law, to con 
front and cross-examine his accuser and 
to have the charges against him clearly 


specified 


Yet they have been blamed for at least 
one thing they couldn't help—Joe Mc 
Carthy He lidn't belong to either of 


them, but to the government operations 
committee of the Senate. He invaded 


their bailiwick because he was hungry 


for headlines Although they regarded 
him as an interloper and, in a sense 
competitor, they suffered from being 


linked with him in the public mind 
They have so sulfered from the fact 
that the public has a tendency to think 
that they are conducting trials. Actually 
ie function of congressional commit 
lees to gather information When 
members of the internal security sub 
committee grill Pauling they are ostensi 


ly searching for information that might 
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throw light on whether the law relating 
to Communist-front organizations should 
be amended. Pauling is not on trial, nor 
is he charged with any offense. He is a 
witness. But when witnesses like Pauling 
ere subpoenaed the proceedings often take 
on the aspects of a trial. Other witnesses 
are questioned to bring out testimony 
ibout the record of the principal wit 
ness whether he has associated with 
Communists, attended Communist-front 
meetings, signed Communist-front pet 
tions or been a known member of the 
Communist party. Testimony derogatory 
to the principal witness may be produced 
by investigators who have received un 


corroborated reports from informers who 


remain nameless and faceless, this being 
defended on the grounds that if the in 
formers were identified they would no 
longer be useful to investigating commit 
tees or the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
uuon, and that potential informers would 


from coming 


therefore be discouraged 
forward 

Then, when the principal witness is 
called, he is plied with questions calcu 
ated to incriminate not only himsel 


I 
s. If he falls back on the Fi 


otncl 


Amendment, which was written into the 


i 
iulals 


U.S. constitution to protect indivic 
from being forced to make self-incrimin 
ating confession he is automatically 
branded as a man with guilty secrets. If 
he lies, he may be convicted of perjury 
and imprisoned. If he doesn't rely on the 
Fifth Amendment but refuses on moral 
grounds to give the committee the in 


g did when 





formation it wants, as Paul 
he was asked the names of those who 


helped him c:rculate the petition for a 


in on nuclear tests, he may be charged 
with contempt. This, too, can mean im 
prisonment. Pauiing has been given time 
to think over his decision, but even if he 


t 


LO t 


sticks us Original stand that he 


wont reveal the names of those who 
helped him—the law may be on his side 
There is a ruling by the Supreme Court 


of the United States, in the case of John 
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lr. Watkins vs the United States, that fessor of law at Yale from 1931 to 1938 years. Sometimes they have lost; some- 
there is no congressional power to expose and assistant attorney-general of the times they have won For years they have 
for the sheer sake of exposure, and that United States from 1938 to 1943, Paul managed to keep a semblance of a 
the exposure must serve some purpose. A. Porter, formerly chairman of the checkrein on congressional committees 
lhe court dismissed a charge of contempt Federal Communications Commission While the congressional investigating 
against Watkins, a union organizer who and at one time a special ambassador to committees still hit the headlines fairly 
refused to name former Communists the Near East, and Joseph L. Rauh, who regularly, with incidents like the con 
with whom he had once associated was formerly law secretary to Mr. Justice troversial subpeenaing of Linus Pauling, 
The judgment is one of the results of Benjamin Cardozo and Mr. Justice Felix they are less flamboyant and more care 
efforts of some of the outstanding law- Frankfurter and is now Washington ful than they were a few years ago. And 
yers of the U.S. to fight practices which counsel for major labor unions even their critics admit that they do, 
as they see it, endanger civil liberties Lawyers who champion the cause of occasionally, expose conditions that need 
These lawyers include men of such stat- civil liberties have fought scores of cases to be exposed and bring about legislative 
ure as Thurman Arnold, who was pro- from One court to another in the last ten action that needs to be brought about - 















A QUEENS COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY 


/f you are 78 to 23 


The opportunity to become an Officer in the Canadian Army (Regular) is now being 
offered to a selected group of young men. Join the fine group of young men whose army 
careers will commence this year. You will receive character-building training for 
leadership and responsibility. Embark on a respected, active, challenging and 


rewarding career and lay the foundation for a fine future 





HERE 1S HOW YOU QUALIFY: 


You must be 18 to 23, single, and have at least a 


4 Junior Matriculation or equivalent education. If you 


re > ra 
, o meet the army enrolment standards you will qualify 
for a Short Service Commission on the successful 
completion of the 36 week training course. All 
applications will be considered in the 
order they are received, so please 
act NOW. You may obtain full 
details without obligation from 
your local Canadian Army 
Recruiting Station listed in your 
telephone book, or by mailing 
the coupon below to: 


D. MANNING (M2A) 
Army Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Please send me your booklet on the Officer Candidate 


Program. | understand that making this request does not 


obligate 1 | 

obligate me in any way 
Name ; | 
Address | 
City/Town Province | 
Age Phone No | 


Last school grade successfully completed... 
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Spies were always stupid 


continued from page 14 





‘if Papen captured, 





I oO mployed him to find out, specifi 
vt too I ition in I ] nd 
n e Londo AA 
A 1, and the trut! Ol B 
| potenti 
Ro I pa vas rathe uICKIy 
£2 onth. He got all his in 
I ‘ il OT I 2) vO i L t I | he 
London daily papers. Fin it even be 
in 0 much of a cho to get the 
iif into the diplom ilic po ict so he 
took ) nding it air mail to addresse 
already high on the Briti h censor’s stop 
In t nd, having accomplished ab 
ne ng in the ws of spyin 1¢e 
ired ted, tried and jailed 
h fat for one who might bette! have 
I ited t Mme Tt ud 
I nore spies whose careers came to 
n uct If idity were the a I 
Hitler dispatched to Scotland to finish 
off Rudolf Hess after Hess flew the coop 
with his own plan for world peace. These 
men were landed in a rubber boat on 
the Scottish shore. They eparated ind 
irran rendezvous in Edinburgh. One 
wel nto a village station to wait for the 


next train and, feeling hungry, pulled out 





of |} icket a huge liverwurst. Since 
meat was extremely scarce and this type 
of sausage quite unknown in Britain, the 
itionmaster became suspicious and call 
ed the po Within a week the second 
py w [ ked ip at the rendezvot 
[he ne lack of common sense pre 
iilled in a spy ring Operating in New 
York in the 1940s. It consisted mostl 
of Germai American Bundists, whose 
npathies were already well known to 
the police. They met regularly in a Ger 
Yorktown, the German 
Culor f Manhattan, and used as ther 
postal drop a German bookstore in the 
ime district. Small fry though they un 
loubtedly were, they might have man 
o do some damage if it had occur 
ed to them to meet at Childs or the 
Auton nd to piace t operative in 
t OOP lepa ent { \ Macy oO! 
Cs ¢ 
I is the G lan spy who 
to Ottawa lat n 1943. Liberal 
vith money, Ne spent f y 
Oh ( walks n he Gatinea H 
the tide of war turned strong 
Allies’ favor, gave himself up 
RCMP, asserting that since he had 
1 } n the wa of 
| Wa guilty of nothin ind 
en asylum. He was held in 
nd, at tl wars end, deported 
Mo imatic defections have occu! 
ist fifteen J ind out of 
oO Tact me € clearly every 
x s con te trade mis 
) centre of espionage 
But Soviet efficiency often impeded 
plot ind denunciation that ap 
" o on constantly in these estab 
ibroad. Shortly before Vlad 
Petrov, head of Soviet espionage in 
\ 1 the emba nd so t 
po nctuar\ I 54. Mrs. P ) 
ed of throwing a pie ¢ 
f ‘ ‘ ibassacdk wife WM 
fo ho . le ot } ple 
gd been dutil y relayes ( 
Viosck 
SO nt < 1e¢ in ex ( omm } { 
ed oO qual vy. 
. t isi iC n cI L ft 
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don’t intern, 


The booby prize of the century should 


undoubtedly have gone to Franz von 


Papen for the part he played in Ger- 
many’s espionage in both world wars 
As mi ry attache in the U.S. in 


1915, Papen enchanted the British by 
keeping careful track of his agents, thei 


id addresses, in a file mark 


fees, names, a 
ed Disbursements to Spies He also kept 
copy of the latest code where it 


vould be handiest, in his desk drawer 


inlocked 
His subordinate, Franz Rintelin, or 
inized a brilliant sabotage campaign 


inst Atlantic shipping, causing cigat 
shaped explosives to be placed in the 
helds of ships carrying munitions. Rinte 
in was personally responsible for sink 
ing thousands of tons of Allied shipping 
ind played hob with ship-loading by 


fomenting a series of dockworkers’ strikes 





and organizing a longshoremen’s union 

that paid niimedtate SITIKE benefits 

Howevel he Was fighting the battle al- 
MACLE 





1ost single-handed and very much up 
hill with Papen in charge of things, and 
he was recalled to Germany 

Papen then sent Berlin a message (in 
a code the British had cracked) to say 
that Rintelin would be arriving as a 
neutral national aboard a certain ship 
British naval! intelligence met the ship as 


ched at Plymouth and politely es 
corted Germany's most successful sabo 
teur to an internment camp 

Later, Papen was handed his walking 
papers by the U.S. government. He left 
for Germany with several trunks filled 
with secret documents. Although his pet 
son was guaranteed diplomatic immunity 
British authorities at Falmouth, where his 
ship stopped briefly, ruled that his trunks 
were not. They confiscated everything 
much tc the Bose s indignation and 


considerable benefit of British intel 





4 few months later Papen was in 
Palestine, where he escaped from his tent 
in Nazareth one jump ahead of General 
Allenby, leaving, as usual, a slew of secret 
papers behind him. When this news was 
relayed to London, it is said to have pro 


voked the following reply Forward 


1 >» r r / ’ 7 rn 
papers. If Papen captured, do not intern, 


send him to a lunatic asylum. 


MACLEAN 


send him to an 


asylum,’’ the reply read 


Strangely enough, Hitler never did 
seem to realize the extent of Papen’s in 
competence. At any rate, in 1939 he 
made him German ambassador to Tur 
key. Here Papen pulled off the prize 
boner of his career 

To understand this bit of espionage 
asininity, it’s necessary to know something 
of the German intelligence system at that 
time or surfeit of it. For that, in fact 
was the trouble: there was no one system 
and there was no top authority. Instead 
there was a plethora of individual secret 
services in Germany, all in competition 
with one another 

There was the Abwehr, or military in 
telligence, headed by Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris and Walther Nicolai, and there 
was the Nachrichtendienst, or Special 
Security Police division of the Gestapo, 
headed by Ernst Kaltenbrunner. Foreign 
Ministet 
his own intelligence service, as did Hein 
rich Himmler 
Alfred Rosenberg, to name but a few 

Kaltenbrunner, head of the security 
police, maintained an agent in every one 


Joachim von Ribbentrop had 


Hermann Goering and 


of Ribbentrop’s embassies. The two men 
hated each other. Ribbentrop and Papen 
likewise hated each other. The cultured, 
devoutly Catholic Papen held the social- 
climbing Nazi in contempt, but as am- 
bassador he was responsible to Ribben 
trop 

Thus Papen was running the embassy 
in Ankara at the orders of a man who 
hated him, and could count on interfet 
ence from another man who not only 
despised his boss but was head of the 
country’s security police as well. 

Kaltenbrunner’s agent in the Ankara 
Moyzisch, 


ostensibly an attache; his real job was to 


embassy was Leutnant L. ¢ 


keep tab on the embassy staff, includ 


ing the ambassador, and send regular re 
ports to Berlin. In spite of their being in 
opposite camps, he developed a doltish 
admiration for the aristocratic Papen an@ 
regarded him as a first-class diplomat 
Such is the mentality of security police 

In the fall of 1943, Moyzisch was ap 
proached by an Albanian, the valet of 
the British 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, and offered a roll 


ambassador, Sir Hughe 


of film. It was said to contain pictures 
of the contents of Sir Hughe’s safe 
Moyzisch consulted Papen, the ambas 
sador consulted Berlin, and Berlin agreed 
to buy the film for £20,000, with the 


promise of more to come 

Then began one of the most outlandish 
episodes in the bizarre history of espio- 
nage, Operation Cicero Roll after roll 
of films of secret British papers were 
delivered to Moyzisch, who developed 
them, paid for them, and sent them to 
Berlin. There, Ribbentrop and Kalten 
brunner wrangled over what would be 
done with the information they con 
tained 

When Ribbentrop kept some rolls from 
Kaltenbrunner Kaltenbrunner 


{ tt 


Moyzisch to send the stuff direct to him 


red 
ordered 


and not, through Papen, to Ribbentrop 
On no account was he to let Papen see 
iny more of it 

Moyzisch obeyed this order until he 
developed the picture of a report that 
showed that Turkey was prepared to per 
mit the infiltration of British servicemen 
This was of such importance that Moy 
zisch took it at once to Papen 


Papen thereupon paid a call on the 
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a 
' 
furkish foreign minister, demanding an and took it first to the French embassy ed not to report the matter at all but to informants all over the world sending 
explanation. Turkey was supposed to be to be photographed before giving it to the try to figure out all messages from Rome back fact and falsehood and fiction for 
neutral. As soon as the Turk could get Yugoslavs. from what they remembered of the code our government to assess and, it is hoped, 
id of the indignant German ambassador, Well and doubly paid for her trouble, rhe secretary was never suspected and act upon 
he in turn rushed to call on the British she tried to return it the following morn after a suitable interval was able to re But with today’s carefully controlled 
d ambassador. Sir Hughe realized that ing and was dismayed to find that her sign and, presumably, to retire. The code official leaks, with spy spying upon coun 
Papens knowledge could come _ only boss was already in the office and there in-the-head system of communicating terspy, and international ploy countering 
through a leak in the embassy. Security was no way of sneaking it back. After a wobbled along for five months before ploy in ever-crazier complexity with 
id egulations re tightened immediately; hectic day, the ambassador came in to word of the theft reached official ears in ill this and the grisly prospect of the 
n Papen had effectively cut off his own find out why work was moving so slowly, Rome and the entire staff was recalled to total destruction of all people that on 
he nost valuable source of information whereupon the attaché confessed that the face the wrath earth do dwell staring us in the face, he 
1 The most ludicrous part of Operation code book was gone. So terrified were the No doubt any country must keep tabs seems to have had a point, that characte 
ze Cicero is that the Germans made no use two men of what Mussolini would do to on other countries. Perhaps it’s necessary who first remarked: “Military intelli 
1f the photographs taken by the ambas- them when he found out that they decid for us to maintain a horde of anonymous gence is a contradiction in terms.” 
ge sador’s valet. In Germany, Ankara was 
ne not regarded as a sufficiently important 
at post to warrant the information that 1 4 
ct came out of Sir Hughe’s safe. Berlin re- “4 ix 
m mained suspicious of its authenticity to 
ad the end, although it was as bona fide as a, SSS 
et Churchill himself WEG 
on The Germans were often victims of SA 
this kind of error, and their love of meth- 
in od and system resulted in the capture of 
lm i good many of their agents. British spy 
re training, on the other hand, seems to 
ial have been a much more individual affair. 
0. Where the Germans seem to have de- 
en pended on turning out a mass of com- 
al petent agents, the British concentrated on 
in i few really expert ones 
nd American spies have been noted for 
Wy their love of delivering /e mot juste. In 
ity 1944 a member of the Office of Strategic 
ne Services, for example, sent Hitler prob- 
en ably the most unusual postcard the 
en Fihrer ever got, if he ever got it, and 
ed. signed it An American officer alread) 
al in Germany.” The message itself was 
m- very short and very rude. 
en Such heartening bravado would not 
occur to a woman in the same circum- 
Ssy stances. But although they're essentially 
ho more cauthous, women sples are usually 
er even less useful than men. Sir Basil 
aly rhomson, director of intelligence at Scot- 
the land Yard in the first war, declared that 


if he had his way he would never employ 
women. “They do not make good spies,” 
h Sir Basil said 

The glamorous espionne of film and 








to 
id fiction who seduces the high-ranking offi- 
re ver and obtains the plans of the fort, fac- 
in tory, rocket-launching site, or whatever, 
ish is in real life just as apt to have the tables 
in@ urned on her and fall genuinely in love 
at with her victim. Then he seduces her, and 
ice she winds up betraying her own country. 
ap Yet women spies capture the imagi- hiained oachaitty 
of nation, and are usually rated out of all ZA he toil 
rhe proportion to their actual accomplish- > \ by Ed. McNally 
oll ments. For example, Mata Hari spied for 
res money and she spied for love, and since 
ife she was a greedy woman with the morals 
yas of a mink she had an infinite capacity for 
eed both. But her use as a spy was so limited 
the that she was betrayed to the French by 
her own spymaster, Wilhelm Canaris, and 
lish was shot by a firing squad SHORE LEAVE 
10 Yet even an accepted master of spying 
ro like Canaris can make a wrong move — 
ere in 1944 he took part in the plot against 
pe Hitler and was subsequently executed by 


oO the Nazis 
en Shooting spies in wartime or jailing Lamb’s Navy Rum 

them during periods of peace seems to 
on have as much deterrent effect on espio Hearty, but light in flavour and body. 
nage as capital punishment has on mu 


om der. Like sex and baseball, spying still Lamb’s Palm Breeze Rum 


goes on 


Mi ELTON , 
‘S 


sien Perhaps the silliest episode of all was Very light, yet equally satisfying. 

or the Case of the Missing Code Book, 

ee which took place at the Italian embassy Two superb rums for your enjoyment. 
in Berlin in 1929. A Yugoslav spy ap- : ; : 
proached an attaché’s secretary and of Both are excellent for cocktails. 

that fered her a large sum of money if he 


could borrow the code book overnight 


5 
Figuring that if a poor country could Always ask for Lamb’s Rums 


pay so well a rich one could pay even 
better, the lady made a deal with the 








French ambassador, pinched the book, 
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Dogs: their new, high life continued from page 13 





Discriminating fanciers 


partly to distinguish 


is slowl slipping out of favor, largely 


because indiscriminate breeding has 


weakened its character and physique 


As soon as aé_breed becomes a 


craze, its quality declines. Establishments 


known to the dog world as puppy fac 


tories cash in on the trend. They pro 
duce large numbers of debilitated litters 
by mating the bitches each time they 
come into season twice a yeal and 
by inbreeding brothers and sisters, fath- 


ers and daughters and sens and mothers 


Pups bred by these methods sell in pet 


shops for as little as twenty-five dollars 


each, or half the lowest price of a good 


purebred pup 


Good kennelmen go in for what they 
call tine breeding. They mate bitches only 
once a year. They too will mate relatives 


to emphasize good physical and tempera 


mental points. They will match cousins, 


uncles and nieces, nephews and aunts, 


and grandparents and grandchildren, but 


they 


rarely bring together closer rela 
tives. Often they send bitches to sires 
many miles away and pay stud fees of a 


hundred dollars a serv 
Adams 


dollars and seventy-five dol- 


hundred to four 


ice. Thomas says: “It costs be- 


tween forty 


lars to whelp and raise a good purebred 
three-month-old pup 

Writers in dog magazines have warned 
kennelmen that the 
now wrecking the poodle may wreck the 


popular 


inbreeding that is 


beagle. According to these ex- 
ruined the 


and Irish 


perts, inbreeding has once 


popular cocker spaniel setter 


and has almost wiped out the fox terrier, 


a breed that was a rave in the Twenties 


and Thirties 


Dog fanciers of discrimination, wealth 


and fashion eschew popular breeds partly 


because they are aware of the perils of 


inbreeding and partly because they wish 


to distinguish themselves from less-fortu 


nate people. Adams, who runs a kennel 


it Unionville, near Toronto, in addition 


to holding his Canadian Kennel Club job, 


breeds the West Highland white terrier, 
a little dog that goes into many affluent 
homes. His lowest price is a hundred 


dollars a pup. The late Mrs. Eileen Mec 


Eachren, of Toronto. who was an emi 
nent breeder and a millionaire, bred 
Kerry blue terriers. Mrs. Betty Hyslop, 
of Brockville, Ontario, another wealthy 
breeder, specializes in Great Danes and 
Cairn terriers. None of these has ever 
been a best-selling dog 

The most exclusive dog in Cunada 
today s the Wernarane! Introduced 


from Germany ten years ago, its a hunt 


than a boxe! 


ing animal, a little smaller 
but big enough to require a spacious 
home. There are fewer than five hundred 
Weimaraners in this country 

Miss Jay Whalen of Toronto, who ts 
secretary of the Weimaraner Club of 
Canada, says: “Our members control the 
breed by mating bitches only every 


eighteen months and by destroying within 
weak 


In consequence of this 


two days of birth all pups 


husbandry the 


average adult Weimaraner, trained fot 


hunting, changes hands at between a 


and twenty-five hundred dol 
pups, if 


a hundred 


thousand 


| 


ars. The you can get one, cost 


at least ind fifty dollars 


Last vear Canada’s five’ thousand 


breeders sold forty thousand purebred 
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eschew 


themselves from 


breeds, 
the 


popular 


mob 


pups for more than two million dollars 


lo prolong the normal ten-year lifespan 
have 
habit of 


Instead they buy 


of such valued livestock, owners 


abandoned almost entirely the 


feeding pets on scraps 


commercial dog foods. Sales of dog bis 


cuits and canned meat have trebled since 


1945. Last year Canadian dog owners 


paid twelve million dollars for seventy 


five thousand tons of canine victuals 


based on meat. meal and linseed oil 


Dozens of packing companies that 
once produced only human food have 
entered the dog-food business. The best 


ones base their recipes on diets tested for 


balance in their Own experimental ken- 
nels 
Generally speaking, 


Mark I 


veterinarian 


dog foods are ex- 
Morris, a Denver, Colo 
half the 


“are suffer ing 


cellent 
believes that 
States 


trouble caused by 


rado 
dogs in the United 
from kidney the over- 
eating not of commercial canine food but 
that is not suitable 


Morris 
Seeing 


of rich human food 


for them fo prove his point 


concocted a special diet for Eye 


dogs. This prolonged the lives of such 


dogs for an average of six years a 


boon to the blind 


Most packing companies use beef in 
their dog diets but Quaker Oats of Can- 


ada clings to horseflesh. and is con- 


cerned about a growing shortage of 


horses. Soon the company may have to 
start breeding horses just to feed dogs 
There's also a lot of talk about getting 
whale meat for dogs, but international 


agreements limiting the killing of whales 
make this project a bit complicated 
For a leather collar, $100 


their 
1959 


Dog like to clothe 


pets as 


owners now 


well as they feed them. In 


they spent three quarters of a million 


leads, bas- 
blankets, 


brushes, 


dollars in Canada on collars 
kets, 


coats 


foam-rubber cushions 


hats bootees. pyjamas, 
combs, soaps, powders and perfumes de 
signed for dogs. Some are sold in pet 
shops and others in the dog beauty par 
lors that have past 


five years in every Canadian metropolis 


sprung up over the 


Arthur Greenwood of St. Laurent, 
Quebec a wartime Ferry Command 
pilot. started on a shoestring ten years 


ago as an importer of English dog col 


lars. Today he’s a leading figure in the 


trade and handles some of Canadas 


most expensive dog iccessories Some 


of his stock collars in moroccan leather 


pigskin and goatskin sell for a hundred 


dollars aptece 


Doodie Enterprises Ltd., of Montreal 


once a small birdseed plant, is now a 


fashionable store at which women order 


custom-made mink coats for dogs at 


prices ranging up to five hundred dollars 
Doodie also sells for dogs French 
sailor suits with pom-pom hats; car coats 
toggles: trenchcoats with 
Ken-nel No. 5 pet 


pyjamas 


with wooden 
hoods 


skates 


terrycloth bathrobes. and the Perry Como 


detachable 


fume; ice flannelette 


Vest, an urbane garment made of cor 
duroy 

Edith Wexler, one of the Doodie staff 
says: “We've sold collars studded with 


precious stones for two thousand dol 


lars.” She admits that her calls 


company 
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some of the “gimmicks adds 


but 
Rubber boots and raincoats for dogs are 


iines 


quite reasonable things to buy, especially 


opposed, for example. to what he calls 


their old-fashioned bedside manners. He 
Says that when dog owners telephone the 


Othe: Aubrey 


as judges of purebred dogs 


vels, Says Jones, pose 


They tell an 
owner that a white spot on a dog’s throat 


nipeg, he owns outright a breeding kennel! 
worth seventy-five thousand dollars at 
Ste. Thérése. northwest of Montreal 




















in Montreal in winter. The boots keep the animal hospital to enquire about the will kill its chances in the show ring A common background in dog-fancy 
rritating salt out of the dog’s paws and health of a pet they often hear a “silly, Then they collect for an expensive op ing families brought Aubrey-Jones and 
Ss, the coat keeps its hair dry. Also the dog cooing female voice” saying: “Your little eration for the removal of the spot and Taylor together. They borrowed a hun 
. doesn't mess up the floor when it gets Rover has passed a good night.” substitution of new hair by skin graft dred dollars from a bank as the first 
1D home Aubrey-Jones says: “Some vets delib- Aubrey-Jones. a Welsh-born bachelor month’s rent on a Decarie Boulevard 
Miss Wexler is much in favor of elec erately keep alive a doomed dog just to in his mid-thirties, has himself prospered store in Montreal and began trimming 
trically heated outside kennels, which re collect the boarding fees of between one nicely in the dog business. Seven vears poodles. They also bred poodles in the 
e tail at about a hundred and fifty dollars and two dollars a day. Some go in for ago he was packing parcels in the 1 back yard and Aubrey-Jones went down 
ora She limits to a faint smile her opinion of unnecessary operations like removal of Eaton Company's Montreal store fo: to the night clubs of an evening and sold 
on a poodle collar equipped with a parasol the tear-ducts and an opening of the ear thirty-five dollars a week. Today. with a them to the bar girls 
* that may be flipped open to keep the sun canal that is supposed to offset canker.’ partner, William Taylor, a native of Win From poodles they branched into 
sais off the dog’s head. She says her company 
4 still sells birdseed, but insists that the 
= customers “are in quite a different class 
ne from the dog owners 
ty One of the biggest Canadian buyers 
rals of dog garments is Mrs. David Coulter, 
daughter of M. J. Boylen, the Toronto 
hat mining millionaire. Mrs. Coulter, like 
ave most society women, spurns poodles. Her 
yest purebred is a whippet, a miniature grey- 
for hound bred originally by English coal- 
en niners to Carry sixpenny Wagers In races 
ifter rabbits. Mrs. Coulter's dog, named 
ex Sir Terence Wellington Whippet. has out- 
lo grown the role of its ancestors. Its a fa- 
the mous Toronto social figure, garbed on 
ing suitable occasions In a morning suit, an 
ver evening suit, a yachting jacket camel- 
but hair coat or a little red hat 
ible Money spent on dogs now goes far 
rris beyond food and clothing. Gift shops 
Eve make handsome profits out of greeting 
uch cards, which dog owners exchange in the 
name of their pets. In and about most 
Canadian cities there are dog cemeteries, 
in many of them run by veterinarians, where 
an- plots are purchased by bereaved dog own- 
on ers and where prayers frequently ac- 
ot company an interment 
to Sixty percent of Canadas vets now 
ogs make their living (a two-million-dollar-a- 
ting vear take) solely from dogs and other 
ynal small pets. Most of them are partners in 
ales inimal hospitals, which tend to stand 
close to shopping plazas. In Toronto 
there are half a dozen animal hospitals 
that cost more than a hundred thousand 
dollars apiece. They have waiting rooms, 
heir receptionists in white coats, consulting 
959 rooms and operating theatres in which 
lion rigorous standards of st ity are ob- 
bas erved 
ets Dogs undergo surgery for ail manner 
hes of ailments that humans suffer, and en- 
de joy the benefits of the same drugs and 
pet anesthetics Many bitches are lelivered O DER ro ‘ . : 
pal of pups by Cesarian and others are given 
past hysterectomies. Dogs that hav been run . ; 
ee They linked the land with steam and steel 
ent have metal pins inserted in broken bones y ; ‘ . 
rand ind take blood transfusions. James Hut 
= eh, HS Sere cages rer ROM AS FAR AS Montreal, on the other side of the This railway, the Champlain and St. Lawrence, cut many 
- “age eliad geet ae ee St. Lawrence, people trekked to watch the excitement miles from the roundabout water route between Montreal and 
= i = on that sunny July day in 1836. Dressed in their New York. Though short and primitively constructed, it 
ida ‘s Like do % ; earn Sunday finery, the habitant families gathered nevertheless the forerunner of a tremendous engineering fe 
a fee t | p ts I expectantly along the sixteen miles of bright new railway track the mighty transcontinental railway! Completed just 48 year 
ree a va "* Ho be that ran through the quiet countryside from | aprairie on the later, this railway was the longest in the world! Canadians also 
nis re Aer i ; St. Lawrence to St. Johns on the Richelieu River. Children engineered one of the world’s longest railway tunnels when the 
( S | . on Dt sn Dispensed Hospital Shrieked with delight as a shiny black engine and two gaily blasted a 5-mile spiral passage through the Rockies in 1916 
SS ition A nestl Surgery; Dentistry painted coaches clattered by at a Today. Canada has nearly 60.000 miles of railway track 
rdet Drugs Administered; X-Rays; Laboratory ° breathtaking 20 miles an hour! more track per capita than any other country in the world 
Grooming and Board J. E. B. Graham This was a day to remember. The Truly the dreams of the pioneer railway builders are more 
urs one of owne Our surgery first railway in British North America than fulfilled! 
enc! pind - tenth of those was open for business! So Throughout the years, men of imagination have worked f 
oats loctors ¢ re . momentous was the occasion that the security and safety of Canadian Today. for exan ple your 
with n Lord Gosford, the Governo Confederation Life man devotes his career to building securit 
per n the | States n I C General, insisted on being a member for you and your family. Quietly, constantly. he is working to 
mas oO do th contact lenses, hea \n of the distinguished passenger list build a better future for all, the Confederation Life way 
omo ng aids, false ett id f rt ay 
co Doze of Toronto owners have taken 
he nstable loved ones to Mrs. Aly fap 4 , ’ ; 
stall McColl who claim to be the worlds ¢ 
st dog psychiatrist PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT On ederation li ¥ 
with log psychia 
dol Nige Aubrey - Jone Canada’s Ost ( 
wok ee ea Y ? ASSOCIATION ——<_ 
en a oe EE SNS es BLOOR ST. ft TORONTO FOUNDED 1871 
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PETER WHITTALL asks: 





Se “Will this wharf 
1S) last 3 to 5 times 
~~ longer than yours?” 


‘Take it from me”’, says TV’s pop- 
ular ‘Mr. Fix-it’ (Peter Whittall) 
“nothing can rot =— than a 
wharf, if it hasn’t been protected. 
That's why I have Bove a PENTOX 
user for PENTOX gives 
wood three to five times its normal 
life...and with today’s prices, that 


years. 





means important savings in the 
cost of lumber . to say nothing 
of the replacement work it saves” 


rhat’s right. PENTOX, the proven 
effective wood preserver-primer- 
sealer should be used on a// exterior 
wood fences, garden furniture, 
porches, steps and so on. Simply 
brush on. PENTOX preserves 
wood against moisture and rot 
with water repellents anda powerful 
wood preservative. Use PENTOX | 
before you paint. It costs less than 
the primer coat it saves. Available 
at hardware stores and lumber 
dealers across Canada. 













Canada’s == 
mest popeler | Sead orm 
weed preservative sausievit = 
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Callouses Vanish! 


(Ss a Gone, i; 
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Hurry! 
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Starts in Seconds! 
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e€ removed on juickest 
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" ‘ nad 

, > COr re 
ne in cde ei Dp i r 
( ! Callouses, Bur ft 
Corns between toes. Try them! 
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Pek nd sold one pup to a Mor il 
Oo I I loll A f OI 
( k 1 ti Ot t k 
I } i \ ne 
! . W KE 
| \ 
J But w 
? OOf »p 
It ed \ tI f r 
oO I t I 
{ to | I | 
I Ar t 
( on Bing yf | ion nd 
nd cent for even lve 
Oo 
I ‘ f helped Aubr Jor nd 
I i hundred-and-fifty-year 
old f ste Phe ind be n dea 
l¢ by hundreds. WI they still 
{ 1 poo fo the popu narket 
\ Jon ind Taylo Se » their 
| ome oll little pur 
t 1 me the Brussels griffon. And 
| rti themselves by howing 
Pekine i Steady-selling but unspoiled 
i | over Canada and the United 
Cy 
U1 f their Pekinese, Chik T’Sun of 
( 1, be me Dog of tl Yea n 
( la in 1956. The partners sold it for 
n timated ten thousand dollars to Mr 


G Last February it the West 

ter Kennel Clut n New York, Chik 
I’Sun took Best in Show the highest ac 
olad 1 dog can receive on this conti 


After Chik T’Sun’s 1956 ¢ 
iph, Aubrey-Jones and 


ittenipt to buy his 


anadian 
Taylor made 


grandfather 


ne ( ham Ku-Ku of Yam. Ku-Ku 
then belonged to Mi Mary de Pledge of 
Berkshire, England, who had bought him 
fo ree hundred dollars. Aubrey-Jone 
to England nd offered Mi de 
Pledge fifteen thousand dollars for K 
K She refused. Aubrey-Jones increased 
off n hundred-do ige¢ nti 
! iched thirt ho nd dollars, his 
When M l Pledge turned i 
n Aut Jone nost collay 1. For 
C 1 1 is hote 


4 bitter contest of breeders 


Tt I nar\ ot ot Au ey Jone 
id his partner to build up a breedin 
ock of do ind € nat have irn 
I f cl IpIlor \ 10 II 

I h t Nn ten poll in a 
comy tem of a ird it sho som 
ad om hampio hin twelve 
nont! I det Mo often it 
tak lo } or four ve and at 
nd i hundred shows o or 
) l Iplo! if nk 
Er fee ve of five dolla 
Oo | velin xpen feed: 
) t 
c 
I 4 ( i ) 
imp « ho 
\” ten = , o Mo 
| n OV 0 V 
Males ¢ 1 t of up to f 
{ 10 C puf of 
} Or ‘ t 
oO 
, ( / I { 
f k 
. \ f 
I yw f ( 
\ .) 
of 
4 i. I 4 A \) 
\ ) h p snow 1 ¢ nad 
ne rues of ( | 
Ke e! ¢ whose dq { lo 
I ) s to ec € ot type 


writers, ringing of telephone bells and 
of filing cabinets. 


s are files on almost every 





purebred dog in Canada. When _ pure- 

ed pups are born, breeders send their 
n nd pedigree to the Canadian 
Kennel Club regi along with an inky 
print of ne noses OI copy of the 
ode 1 ber tattoed on their ear, lip, 
be or flank. Whenev a purebred dog 
changes hands the transfer is recorded in 
j Members of the Canadian Kennel 
Club pay a dollar to register each pup 
ind a dollar to record each transfer. Non- 


members pay twice these fees. A pedigree 


iccompanying a pup that is sold goes 


C least three gencrations. Nose 
prints, no two of which are alike, and 
Kenn Club tattooes, which are skil- 


coded, will identify any purebred 
dog that has been stolen and resold 


Choosing a dog’s Kennel Club name 





ad / ~ 
A } 
* ‘ cant 
) 











business. It must not exceed 


thirty letters and it must differ from the 





name of any other registered dog. That's 
why you get dogs with names like Ulisse 
Di Peltrengo of Winterlea, Melmar’s 
Random Rain nd Le Beau’s Mr. In- 
M 
| imonin hel ao owners do 
oO of ( ¢ ise sucl ongwinded 
lan 1} ist ho “Maud 
Onc p ebred registered 1d 
n off me 1 ble fo shov 
WI y individual owners 1OW a 
ngle do fol Pp le Ost oT the exh l 
( professional or semi-prof il 
e who ho [ e on pro! 
ww compete th e pe 1Op 
irketp ice 1K enera oft 
yok. Me nd more prosp € 
] VISILIIN show nak 
yntac br nd ing 
) from t 
I ( ( OWS e oO zed 
( s¢ ce ciul or tor pron 
kennel ¢ ifiliated wit e 
Canadian Kennel ¢ In rder to < W 
e number ot e! e le Organizers 
yf the show m ict s And the 
of the modern dog show ts the judge 
At Canada’s most fashionable dog 


how, the Canadian Save The Children 


MACLEAN’S 


Fund Show 
of Ashbury 
this year was 
Yorker 
dred and fifty and 
fifty dollars a day. By studying dogs and 
their 

ipproximated the 


held in June, in the grounds 
College, Ottawa, the judge 
Alva New 


who receives between two hun 


Rosenberg, a 


three hundred and 
assessed how 
Standards 


of Perfection laid down by the 


handling bodies he 
well . they 
Various 
national kennel clubs 

Rosenberg judged dogs in six groups 
Sporting Dogs; Sporting Dogs 
Working Dogs; 
Sporting. The 


(Hounds): 
Toys, and Non 
prizes and the 
went to Best of 
Best in Group and Best in Show 


Terriers; 
biggest 
championship 
Breed, 

Many of the men and women 


points 


accom- 
the hope 
points 

travel like 


panying dogs about the ring in 
championship 
handlers who 


of gaining were 
professicnal 
American and 


troupers around North 


European shows exhibiting for breeders 
who haven't time to attend themselves 


Three out of four dog people breeders 


handlers and judges—are women. But 
successful are men 
Typical of them is A. M. Fitzgerald, a 
burly man who a few years ago gave up 
teaching 


University of 


some of the most 


chemical engineering at the 
Toronto to enter the dog 
game. Fitzgerald usually handles six to 


twelve dogs. He charges the owners 
twenty-five dollars a day per dog, and 
In addition 


twenty- 


three dollars a day board 
Fitzgerald 
five dollars for Best in Breed, fifty dollars 


hundred dollars 


receives a bonus of 
for Best in Group and 
for Best in Show. “I travel thousands of 
miles every year in a station wagon,” he 
says. “I make my winter base in Florida 
n Toronto 


and my summer base 

Fitzgerald has what handlers call the 
touch. He can make a dog look spry in 
the ring and so gain the extra points that 
Some _ han- 
rattles 
to alert a dog and brighten its eyes, but 
these aids. “I just talk 
‘quietly and en 


are awarded for animation 


dlers use squeakers, clickers or 


Fitzgerald scorns 
to the dogs,” he says, 
couragingly 

Many handlers spend five or six hours 
erooming dogs before they enter the 


ring. On long-haired dogs they use baby 


powder to add lustre to the coat and 
lotion to keep the coif- 


handlers 


women's setting 


fure in place. In the ring the 
constantly pull up the dog’s head by a 
chain. give its stomach a lift to 
make its back look 
range its hind legs so that it 


short 
straighter, and ar- 
adopts the 
lassic stance of its breed 

At the judge’s command they gait the 
first walk it and then run it 


adipose or elder- 


dog or 
around the ring. Some 
ly handlers puff heavily during this cere 
don’t complain. In fact 
directions 


mony. But they 


they respond to the judge 


with dutiful and engaging smiles, fot 
housands of dollars may hang on his 
estimation of their dog 

It has been known iys Nuige 
Aubrey-Jones for handlet to send 
judges a case of whisky at Christmas 


One judge is even suspected of having 
ccepted a Cadillac. But good judges, of 
course, refuse these bribes 


At the ¢ 
Fund Show last June 


anadian Save The Children 
mongrel strayed 


onto the field and distracted a number 





obedience test Angry complaints were 


ed by the handlers. Two small boys 
su spected of having introduced the mutt 


1. An 


»} , the 
| y the 


were sternly questione< 
ficial then seized the mongre 
scruff of the neck and bundled it uncere 
moniously through the college gates. As 


it romped away, grinning, woofing and 


Wagging its tail, a number of caged pure 
intently and, I think 


little wistfully & 


breds watched it 
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rious ce. Fat 
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Non 
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hope 

were 
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-eaers 
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eders Retiring correspondent Baxter. Now he'll have time to write his book. 

But . . . 

Res se wise! At the very first sign of raw, 
a a \ | | | | 2 i cracked skin between the toes ... apply : 

‘ ‘ ‘ T 

ve up man vou snout lav ¢ rie t Absorbine Jr. promptly! That cool, tingly 
o é sensation you feel means Absorbine Jr. is 
re GOR 


es ad nd | WO V¢ yu | | vet Lo k HOW busy killing all the Athlete’s Foot organisms 


wners it reaches. So remember to keep your feet 
and ¥ healthy and comfortable with Absorbine Jr. 
: > 71 ' landers yn the niddle oO cathe o F . ; ’ 
dition U.S. Report by Ian Sclanders, on the middle of a _ gathering of Available wherever drugs are sold. 
venty- page is in the space where louder-voiced men, while the others 
ollars Beverley Baxter's London Letter drift from the corners of the room 


It's Athlete's Foot weather... * Asaf ents 




















ollars has appeared for 25 years, but will ind gather within earshot. There, , eae 
ids of not appear again. Baxter’s July 30 © steering the talk by wit instead of time for 
1,” he column was his last. “So much the volume, shifting from anecdote to 
lorida better,” we can almost hear the analysis to comedy, urbane and en ABSORBI N r J be 
Baxter-baiters muttering. They are grossing, stands the happiest blend e 
ll the a loud, angry lobby precisely of the many Baxters, the one we Canada’s No. 1 Formuia for Athlete’s Foot 
: ‘ 1 } 1! > : ! . > 
ory in as they should be Baxter is his wish all his readers could have WS. B, Vooun tne, Mienteal 10; 6. 
s that own man, and has always spoken known : 
han his own mind. What he has had to Now, in his seventieth year, Bax 
rattles say has earned him the interested ter will begin writing the two-vol 
but respect of more admirers, we think ume autobiography he has been 
t talk it’s fair to say, than any other col planning for half a lifetime. The 
id en umnist who has written for Cana work will leave him time, happily * 
dians and more fuming detrac for us, to write articles for Mac 
hours tors than most writers can count lean’s now and then. But his regu- 
r the imong their assets lar London Letter will be replaced 
baby For both camps, we have a by an Overseas Report that will 
t and regret. Like them or not, Baxter's alternate from issue to issue with a ; . F 
coif columns have spoken knowledge report from the U.S The World S Favourite Gin 
ndlers ably and intimately on an extra Iwo senior Maclean’s editors, 
by a ordinary variety of subjects because Leslie Hannon and lan Sclanders, 
ift to Baxter himself is accomplished in have established new bureaus in 
id ar- an extraordinary variety of call London and Washington. Their as 
ts the ings. His political columns have signments, in 1960, are in contrast 
been written by a sitting MP; his to the assignment Beverley Baxter 
uit the theatre columns by a playwright took in 1935. Their datelines will 
un it and critic; his columns on journal be on the move across Europe and 
elder- ism by a former editor of the Daily the U.S. as they report back to 
, cere Express and the Sunday Express; Canada, in articles and columns 
n fact his columns on the renowned by a~ on the people and shaping situa- 
ctions knight of the realm tions abroad that matter to Cana 
s, for But none of these columns (and dians at home. The first article in 
yn his this is our regret) has given his this new dimension of Maclean’s 
readers a chance to know the Bax coverage, Is the U.S. talking itsel 
Nige ter we like to dwell on best. This into hot war, by lan Sclanders 
end is a ruddy-skinned man who stands ippeared in the July 30 issue. More 
mas solidly planted, speaking quietly in will follow soon 
laving 
es, of 
n . . . 
wie Distilled in England 
" Bottled in England 
oye Imported into 
d¢ 
Canada 
b s 
¥ Gordons Gin 
e As 
al 
Ps i Overseas editor Hannon (left) and Pg 5 ae ‘ ‘ “4 4 
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Every summer meml 
Vancouver Yacht Cl 
party for crippled chi 
tuenecd 


ned from the 


ened place far out 
a debarking five-year-<« 
any help find! 


ho No thank yor 


Idrer 


outing to 


o“e- 
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de 


The infant nav igator 


vers of the Royal 
ib have a cruise 
One boat re 
tle up at its 
a float, and 


asked if he 


back to 


aiong 


yd was 
ng his way 


e answered con 


1 dropped bits of 


Kle o | could find my way home 
I id been still day and, sure 
eno l Har ind Gretel trail was 
st I to id him back up the ramp 
to loch 
* * ~ 
ood old Toronto spirit rose to 
the test when fog socked in Malton au 
po nd a Vancouver plane, after being 
erouted over the map, finally showed 
p 4 » catch everybody napping 
ncluding the ground transportation 
people. Not a bus or a cab in sight. Two 
Western arrivals were feeling sleepy 
grumpy and annoyed, and said so; with 
which the airport commissionaire turned 
on them with “Why, you people aren't 
' 
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OF CANADA LTD., 


TORONTO 





Canadian 


for true, 


scene, 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean's Magazine, 481 University 


No contributions 


How large a bachelor apartment would 


you expect to be able to rent in Quebec 


City for $50 a month? We don't know 

but we feel there’s a clue in a recent 

Chronicle-Telegraph classified ad_ that 

concludes: “Highly suitable for person 
COUKSE YOU 





COULVUN'T SWING 
4 CAT IN (T--BuT- 








who travels small, 


frequently 


requiring 


quiet and restful haven. Persons suffering 


from claustrophobia need not apply.” 


* * * 


The official price for a haircut in To- 


ronto is supposed to be a dollar and a 
universal, as 


Dundas 


sevently- 


quarter but the rate isn't 


witness the 


Street 


superior sign in a 


barber shop: “We repatt 


cent haircuts 
* * * 


lives 


\ retired 


In an 


gentleman who alone 


apartment in Oshawa, Ont., has 


figured out a speedy way to defrost his 


refrigerator. He simply heats up his elec 


tric kettle, pops it inside, shuts the door 
and in no time the ice ts all melted. He 
had to call a repair man, though, after 


the steaming kettle also melted the plastic 


enclosing the f 


reezer compartment 
* * * 
Sign al 


Sundridge, 


the entrance of a tourist 


Ont 


camp 


neal ‘Enjoy your hay 


* * ok 


\ Timmins, Ont., man visiting Coch 
ine joined two companions for lunch in 
ocal open kitchen, but they just laugh 
ed when he said he was in a hurry and 
old him he'd be lucky to ge erved in 
nder an ho This baffled him, there 
being only eight custome n the place 
soon he heard another fellow ask 
hen his meal would be ready. The wait 
ess relayed the query to the owner-cheft 
ho turned slowly from tending { 
e to stare thoughtfully out at | cus 
omers and announce firmly Anyone in 
i hurry for his food can just drop dead 
Four of the earlier customers got n 
nd lef ind that speeded things up 
O P id sp got his in 
unde € q te ot in ho 
humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
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Vike the carefree fun of travelling...Cartings Cinet brightens today's lighter living : 
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ENJOY CARLING'S CINCI... LIGHT as YOU LIKE IT! 
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